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WISCONSIN MAN INVENTOR 
OF FOLDING FILM ROLL KODAK FEATURES 


Myranwy MorcGan ARCHER’ 


HE death of the late George Eastman, multimillionaire 

manufacturer of photographic cameras and supplies, has 
revived in the memory of many people in the vicinity of 
Cambria, Wisconsin, the lore of the Houston family. The 
original Houston homestead with its surrounding fertile 
acres, situated a mile and a quarter north of Cambria was 
the scene of many inventions that were the forerunners of 
the highly developed kodak of today. There are, in fact, 
twenty-two different patents now in the files of the Kastman 
firm, copies of which were kindly forwarded to a friend of 
the Houston family upon her application to them for infor- 
mation. 

Peter Houston, the inventor, was a Scotch lad, descend- 
ant of a long line of sturdy Scotch ancestors, who arrived at 
maturity with much of the strength and solidity of his native 
Grampian Mountains, and a mind as lucid and penetrative 
as the waters of the beloved Loch Lomond of his childhood. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Houston Sr., with Peter and his younger 
brothers, John and David, left the heather-clad hills of Perth- 
shire, Scotland, in the 1840’s, lured by tales of adventure and 
the purported fabulous riches of the then new America, and 
landed at New York, from whence they fared westward to 
Milwaukee. They remained at Milwaukee for a time, living 
in a rude log cabin located on the site now occupied by the 
old courthouse, and directly across the street from the home 
of the Gauthiers, a French family. It was here that Charles 
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WISCONSIN MAN INVENTOR 
OF FOLDING FILM ROLL KODAK FEATURES 


Myranwy MorGan ARCHER’ 


HE death of the late George Eastman, multimillionaire 

manufacturer of photographic cameras and supplies, has 
revived in the memory of many people in the vicinity of 
Cambria, Wisconsin, the lore of the Houston family. The 
original Houston homestead with its surrounding fertile 
acres, situated a mile and a quarter north of Cambria was 
the scene of many inventions that were the forerunners of 
the highly developed kodak of today. There are, in fact, 
twenty-two different patents now in the files of the Kastman 
firm, copies of which were kindly forwarded to a friend of 
the Houston family upon her application to them for infor- 
mation. 

Peter Houston, the inventor, was a Scotch lad, descend- 
ant of a long line of sturdy Scotch ancestors, who arrived at 
maturity with much of the strength and solidity of his native 
Grampian Mountains, and a mind as lucid and penetrative 
as the waters of the beloved Loch Lomond of his childhood. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Houston Sr., with Peter and his younger 
brothers, John and David, left the heather-clad hills of Perth- 
shire, Scotland, in the 1840’s, lured by tales of adventure and 
the purported fabulous riches of the then new America, and 
landed at New York, from whence they fared westward to 
Milwaukee. They remained at Milwaukee for a time, living 
in a rude log cabin located on the site now occupied by the 
old courthouse, and directly across the street from the home 
of the Gauthiers, a French family. It was here that Charles 
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Gauthier, the second white child born in what was then known 
as Waukesha County, and the two Houston boys became 
fast friends. 

The elder Peter Houston had long entertained a dream 
of a farm for himself and his boys, and so with the arrival of 
spring they “broke camp” and joined the long line of emi- 
grants to the northwest, proceeding as far as Fox Lake, 
Wisconsin, in a covered wagon drawn by oxen. From that 
point they followed the laborious Indian trails northward to 
the site of what is now the village of Cambria. This location, 
however, being unsatisfactory, they pressed on, finally to 
settle upon the fertile spot which was destined to become 
their permanent home. 

As a farmer, Peter Houston Sr. was an individual far in 
advance of his time. Possessed of a keen, searching, inventive 
mind, he not only continually improved his own farming ma- 
chinery, but invented outright many farm devices, among 
them a machine which he designated a “header’’ designed to 
harvest the heads of the wheat only. Not satisfied with that 
achievement, he persisted until his farm was so equipped 
that he could in a single day, cut, thresh, and mill the grain, 
whereupon Mrs. Houston would complete the cycle by bak- 
ing the flour into delicious biscuits for their evening meal, 
to the tales of which performances the neighbors refused to 
give credence until, like Doubting Thomas, they had them- 
selves seen the series of tasks performed and had proved the 
pudding by partaking of it. He also evolved a device for 
bundling the grain as it was being cut, a unique cultivator 
for use in his gardens, and divers other implements too nu- 
merous to mention. These latter contrivances were never pat- 
ented. Afforded such a background of inherited resourceful- 
ness, it requires little mental effort to envision Peter Hous- 
ton Jr. in the réle of inventor, but the fact remains that while 
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the elder Houston was able to convert the ethereal into the 
practical, the son remained to the end of his days a dreamer 
of dreams, and it remained for others to pass on to the public 
the results of his great genius. 

Hop-picking time at the Houston farm was a gala event 
for the young folk of the neighborhood. They were paid so 
much a measure for the hops picked, and all were permitted 
to enjoy the wonderful meals prepared by Mrs. Houston. 
Later in the evening they would gather around the grand 
piano, a proud family possession, and sing ballads and folk 
songs, accompanied by Mrs. Houston at the piano, while 
John played the violin. The Houston home was a large and 
commodious one, which included among other conveniences, 
some eighty built-in bunks, each of which the occupant was 
able to raise and lower by means of ropes. 

The Houstons were firm believers in Spiritualism and 
held frequent seances in one of the large rooms on the farm, 
and it is said that in this room the double message-receiving 
slates were placed one upon another until they reached well 
nigh to the high ceiling. Margaret Houston rivaled her pro- 
gressive and original husband, for she developed a form of 
shorthand, quite incomprehensible to her neighbors, which 
she avowed enabled her to apprehend spirit messages which 
most certainly would have escaped her had she been com- 
pelled to transcribe them in longhand. The elder Houston 
was accustomed each season to gather the first bloom of the 
wild iris and bear it in almost childish raptures to his wife 
because it was her favorite flower, and after he had passed 
to the First of the Seven Heavens, his messages to her were 
invariably accompanied by a painting of the iris and an ap- 
propriate verse of poetry—one that she loved. The sons fre- 
quently attended seances at Milwaukee and Chicago, and as 
proof of the variety of the messages from the spirit world, 
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John would produce slates bearing messages from Robert 
Burns, his favorite poet, those slates usually bearing line 
reproductions of Burns and his cottage in Scotland. 

David Houston was the business man of the family, and 
in later years resided at Hunter, North Dakota. Kindly, 
open-minded Peter loved his brothers and discussed all mat- 
ters with them freely, and by the light of the great old-fash- 
ioned fireplace delighted in giving them graphic descriptions 
of his various devices as they took on shape and proportions 
in his mind and in glowing phrases depicted the effects of 
their possibilities on the generations yet unborn. David 
listened, somewhat skeptically at first, but Peter’s inex- 
haustible enthusiasm overcame his resistance, and his shrewd 
faculties began to focus upon attending financial possibilities. 
To Peter, the dreamer of dreams, all was finished when he 
was once able to show a complete and accurately functioning 
model, but David, the practical, as he listened, quietly, pa- 
tiently, ever directing the discourse by an occasional well- 
timed question and the tactful interposing of pertinent sug- 
gestions, began to entertain visions of a financial market for 
Peter’s mental products. He set about the task of familiariz- 
ing himself with all legal matters relating to patent proce- 
dure. He poured over ponderous law books—corresponded 
with patent officials at Washington, at all of which doings 
Peter only laughed indulgently. 

Finally, in the spring of 1881 David obtained Peter’s 
permission to apply for a patent on a piece of photographic 
apparatus, the patent for which was issued in David’s name 
in October of the same year. Thus encouraged, still other 
pages were transferred from the treasured dream-book of 
Peter to the family ledger of financial values, an evolution 
which was destined to bring manifold edification and pleas- 
ure to peoples of all lands, and while it may appear strange 
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that all patents were issued in the name of David H. Hous- 
ton, all patenting proceedings, it is conceded, were carried 
out with the full cognizance of Peter—for whom the word 
fame held no magic, the accumulation of wealth no allure- 
ment, whose primary and only concern was the development 
of each device as he envisioned it. The income of either Peter 
or David Houston, from the several patents granted, aside 
from those amounts mentioned in the following paragraphs 
from the biography of George Eastman, remains unknown. 
It appears but fair and fitting to say that had it not been 
for that persistent following through on the part of David, 
the practical, all of the fruits of Peter’s prolific mind might 
have been lost to the world for all time. 

While to George Eastman belongs the well deserved 
and everlasting credit for the invention of the original kodak, 
which through constant experimentation he developed to a 
high state of efficiency, yet his trained, alert mind was quick 
to recognize and appreciate the importance of the Houston 
patents and to hail the several inventions as they appeared 
as separate and certain well-defined steps toward his goal of 
making photography universally pleasurable as well as prof- 
itable. His broad-minded acknowledgment of their merits 
and the enthusiasm with which he sought to adopt them into 
his already enormous family of photographic holdings was 
characteristic of him and thoroughly in accord with his usual 
open-minded business policy. 

In the biography of George Eastman the following ref- 
erence is made to the Houston patents: 


Eastman was still searching for a better substitute for glass, for 
he considered the stripping film only the beginning. Patiently he un- 
folded his ideas to Reichenbach, who was working with him, and the latter 
began his experiments while Eastman turned his attention to other aspects 
of the business. While the Patent Office granted all the claims in the 
original applications, he found that a farmer in North Dakota, named 
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David H. Houston, had obtained a patent on a visible indicator and film- 
puncturing device which indicated when an exposure length of film had 
reached the required position. 

This was recognized immediately as an improvement. Eastman 
bought a shop right for seven hundred dollars. Then conscious of the 
fact that the improvements in photography were apt to be very rapid 
and possibly revolutionary, he inaugurated a policy of purchasing con- 
trol of every photographic patent which appeared to him to be necessary 
in the development of his business. Meeting Houston in St. Paul later 
he purchased the patent outright for five thousand dollars, and bought 
another patent from the inventor. Returning to Rochester, he wrote 
Walker, who worked for him, that they were now “solid as a rock.”* 


In the same volume there is another reference which reads 
as follows: 


The Boston Camera Manufacturing Company, owned by S. N. 
Turner, and the Blair Company had placed folding cameras on the 
market in 1890 and in 1891, but these attempts had failed because they 
attempted to avoid the Houston patent which Eastman controlled.* 


Some of the patents were acquired from the patentee di- 
rect, others through the American Camera Manufacturing 
Company, and still others in a license from the Blair Camera 
Company. The Eastman records, according to N. M. Per- 
rins, patent attorney, show that a royalty was paid to Hous- 
ton for a long period of years. The first patent for a photo- 
graphic apparatus—to facilitate taking a number of photo- 
graphic views successively and in a short time—was issued to 
Houston at Cambria on October 11, 1881; the last was issued 
for a folding roll holding camera and a roll holding photo- 
graphic camera in March, 1902. Between these dates, we find 
patents for a magazine camera, a folding panoramic camera, 
folding panoramic photographic camera, photographic roll 
holding camera, daylight-loading photographic roll holding 
camera, folding support for cameras, and others. 

Peter conceived the idea for the building of his first 
camera, a somewhat crude affair, when he was only fourteen 
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years of age. The matter of acquiring a patent for it did not 
concern him. His dreamer’s soul, open at all times to those 
illuminating flashes that only true genius knows, responded 
instantly and reveled in following an idea through all of its 
ramifications and intricacies of detail, and knew no peace of 
mind until he had produced a perfectly functioning model. 
To him this was life in all its fullness, and the evenings, fol- 
lowing days of toil on his broad acres, often found him 
sprawled in his armchair contentedly enjoying the fragrance 
of his own home-grown, home-cured tobacco, his splendid 
features in complete repose while his keen, subtle mind 
wrestled with some problem of mechanical detail, the incep- 
tion of which had settled upon him as he had earlier followed 
the plow turning unending furrows. Once a solution was 
arrived at, he occupied all of his spare moments in the de- 
velopment of an accurately functioning unit. Repeatedly he 
called in the Thomas, the Jones, and the Dexter children, 
neighbors on adjoining farms, to “sit for their portraits”’ 
during periods of experimentation. They were willing sub- 
jects or eager spectators at his every performance. 

These children, now grown to maturity, tell of instances 
when photographs taken showed the natural beautiful colors 
of insects ; how the dresses worn by the girls when the picture 
was taken would sometimes be reproduced in pink, blue, or 
some other color. How he achieved those delicate colorings 
has never been disclosed. It is related of Peter’s mother that 
she indulgently and patiently remained standing at the corner 
of the barn, or elsewhere, as his whim prompted, through un- 
told moments, her hand shading her eyes from the radiant 
noonday sun which the experiment required, while the youth 
struggled manfully to make function a refractory, newly 
contrived camera. 
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Arrived at early manhood, Peter formed the acquaint- 
ance of John Muir, the naturalist, traveling on foot some ten 
miles from his home to the Muir “Hickory Hill Farm.” 
Their acquaintance developed into a warm and enduring 
friendship, and while they frequently fell into heated wran- 
glings concerning Spiritualism, to the dogmas of which Peter 
was strongly inclined and with the tenets of which John had 
little patience, the principles of natural history, geology, 
science, and invention held much for them in common. An 
unusual flower, a landscape, a strange mechanical device, a 
newly unearthed soil stratum, a mystical planetary phenom- 
enon was manna to their kindred minds and quite as stimulat- 
ing as would have been the imbibing of rare old wines. 

Peter, among other attainments, acquired much learning 
in matters of astronomy. He constructed a very powerful 
telescope for his personal use, which on occasion he proudly 
exhibited to visiting friends, and which he could deftly, and 
with accuracy approaching the uncanny, focus upon particu- 
lar stars and planets for the entertainment of his guests. At 
about this time he contrived the washboard, and also a repeat- 
ing firearm, lock, stock, and barrel, which was of his own 
workmanship and which in addition to being “destructively 
accurate”—as he quite characteristically expressed it—was 
handsomely finished and engraved. 

Some of his friends and neighbors believed that as long 
as fifty years ago they heard him prophesy that the time was 
not far distant when they would be able to sit in their own 
living rooms and listen to charming music from Chicago, 
New York, and perhaps—London. Often these statements 
were greeted with open derision and good-natured chaffing, 
while those who knew him best—who took him seriously— 
would only smile indulgently and later agree sotto voce that 
“Peter was becoming a little funny.” Today, however, as 
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they sit by the dim lights of their home firesides and listen 
to entrancing radio chain programs that link practically the 
entire civilized world, there stands envisioned in their kindly 
firelight the image of a stately gentleman. He appears al- 
most Victorian in manner, tall and erect of figure, classical 
of features, kindly and genial with ever a twinkle in his fine 
dark eyes, and a splendid lustre to his shock of snow-white 
hair (hair he had washed each morning in the cool crystal- 
clear waters of the spring below the farmyard, and upon 
which, that disciple of Muir, Edison, Burbank, Walton, and 
Thoreau was never known to wear a hat). It is with genuine 
regret that they recall the passing of Peter Houston on Sep- 
tember 11, 1914, at the ripe age of eighty years. He was un- 
disputedly one of Nature’s noblemen, a genius of whose 
achievements, because he was a dreamer of dreams, fully con- 
tented with being such, the world has wee ken, to express it 
in his beloved native Scotch. 

Peter and John lie buried beside their parents in the 
Rosedale cemetery not far removed from the Houston home- 
stead, while David lived out his years and was interred in 
North Dakota, the state of his adoption. With his passing, 
so far as is known, a family of pioneers, whose many though 
unsung contributions to the life of America and to the world, 
have brought comfort and untold enjoyment to people in all 


walks of life everywhere, has passed for the most part into 
oblivion. 





1The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to the Misses Lucy 
and Anna Dexter, David Jones, and W. L. Thomas, all of Cambria, Wisconsin, 
neighbors and intimate friends of the Houstons, for much of the information 
appearing in this article. 

*Carl W. Ackerman, George Eastman (New York, 1930), 57. 

* Ibid., 114. 

















THE HUTCHINS FAMILY IN WISCONSIN 
W. A. Tirvus 


pane Wisconsin became a state, more than four score 

years ago, it has been the home of many eminent men and 
women, some of whom were born within its borders while 
others became citizens by adoption. The latter case was the 
more likely in the early history of the state; new settlers were 
coming in rapidly, and many brought with them the culture 
of the older states or of the Old World. While it was the 
exception rather than the rule, there were certain families of 
which several members became prominent in their field of 
endeavor and left their impress on the educational, profes- 
sional, or political history of the commonwealth. 

The Hutchins family whose paternal home was at Shelby, 
Orleans County, New York, became residents of Wisconsin 
in the period preceding the Civil War. Two brothers and the 
son of one of them will be considered in this survey which, 
though brief, covers something more than a half century of 
active work in the cause of education in Wisconsin. It should 
be kept in mind that educational opportunities were scanty 
then as compared with present day conditions. In the life 
work of the two older men, the students came to them for in- 
spiration and direction; the younger man inaugurated a sys- 
tem in Wisconsin by which instruction and information were 
taken to the homes of the people throughout the state. 

Allen Sabin Hutchins, the elder of the two brothers, was 
born at Shelby, New York, in 1817. After completing his 
elementary work in the local schools, he entered and was 
graduated from Granville College, Granville, Ohio, which 
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later became Denison University. After his graduation he 
was engaged as an instructor at his Alma Mater where he 
continued to teach for some time. Mr. Hutchins then became 
principal of a school at Norwalk, Ohio, where his excellent 
work attracted the attention of educators. 

It was not until 1858 or 1859 that Allen S. Hutchins de- 
cided to come to Wisconsin and there engage in his chosen 
profession. Soon after his arrival he was invited by the trus- 
tees to take over the administration of the college at Beaver 
Dam, now known as “Wayland Academy.” In this semi- 
pioneer institution he spent a number of years, but with sev- 
eral intermissions. At this time the Beaver Dam school was 
offering collegiate courses, and the enthusiasm and interest 
aroused by the new president made the college better known 
throughout Wisconsin. It was a denominational school sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, but the wealth of the 
state and its people was limited at that time and in 1860 the 
school was compelled to close its doors for lack of funds. The 
Baptist people rallied to its support and in a short time the 
college was reopened. Never a strong man physically, Presi- 
dent Hutchins’ health failed and he was obliged to give up 
educational work for a time. He returned to Wayland in 
1866 and spent a few successful years in the upbuilding of the 
institution. Then came a second retirement due to ill health, 
and a residence at Baraboo for several years. During one of 
its periodical experiences when money was not forthcoming, 
Wayland had formed a connection with the University of 
Chicago. The arrangement was not wholly satisfactory; by 
1875 Wayland had resumed its independence of the Chicago 
institution, but functioned merely as a preparatory school un- 
der the name of “Wayland Academy.” At this time Mr. 
Hutchins again became the administrative head of the school 
and remained in that capacity two years. The specter of ill 
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health continued to pursue him and his third retirement was 
final. The remaining years of his life were spent quietly. He 
died at Madison, Wisconsin, July, 1903. 

Charles A. Hutchins, younger brother of Allen Sabin 
Hutchins, was born at Shelby, New York, January 1, 1828. 
Like many of the pioneers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the parents of these two men changed their location 
frequently, always seeking a new frontier. In one respect the 
Hutchins family was different; frequent transplanting did 
not prevent them giving to their children educational advan- 
tages that were all too unusual in that period. The first mi- 
gration from the ancestral home was to a farm which is now 
a part of the city of Adrian, Michigan. It appears that the 
residence in Michigan was of brief duration; from there they 
went to Ohio where Charles received his secondary schooling 
at Norwalk Academy. He then acquired the equivalent of 
a college education under the direction of his older brother, 
Allen. 

In 1852 Charles and his father came to Wisconsin where 
they purchased a farm in the town of Sharon, Walworth 
County, about twenty miles east of Beloit. The next year the 
young man returned to Ohio and there married Elizabeth 
Wadsworth whose acquaintance he had made while both were 
students at Norwalk Academy. 

Although well equipped for educational work, he re- 
mained on the Sharon farm until 1858 when he went to 
Beaver Dam as an instructor at what was then known as 
“Wayland University.” His work in the Beaver Dam insti- 
tution extended over a period of two years after which he 
resided at Baraboo for two years and then returned to 
Sharon to again take charge of the old farm. 

The educational horizon was widening, and in 1864 Mr. 
Hutchins was made principal of the high school at Janesville. 
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Here his genius for inspiring students attracted wide atten- 
tion; his happiness in the position coupled with the approval 
of the Janesville people made this one of the outstanding pe- 
riods in his long educational career. 

After two years at Janesville a call came to him from 
Ionia, Michigan, where the people wanted to organize a new 
school, perhaps a new school system. In any event Mr. 
Hutchins spent four years in this work, adding yearly to his 
prestige as an educator. Thereafter he had two years’ ex- 
perience as a superintendent of county schools, a position 
that brought him in contact with an entirely different set of 
educational problems, and added much to his equipment as 
a schoolman. 

The longest and most continuous service of Professor 
Hutchins was in the schools of Fond du Lac. He came to 
that city in 1873 and remained in charge of its schools until 
1886. When Mr. Hutchins came to Fond du Lac, it was the 
second city of the state in point of population. He filled at 
the same time the positions of city superintendent and princi- 
pal of the high school, bringing order out of chaos and getting 
results that attracted attention to the educational system in 
the city at the head of the lake. His energy and enthusiasm 
seemed boundless; he was instrumental in founding the Fond 
du Lac public library and personally selected the books that 
formed the nucleus of the present large collection. The in- 
stitution soon became one of the best in the state; a rank it 
has maintained to the present time. 

After leaving Fond du Lac, Professor Hutchins became 
superintendent of the city schools of Beloit where he re- 
mained four or five years. From 1891 to 1895 he was assist- 
ant state superintendent of schools and resided at Madison. 

President Albee of the Oshkosh Normal School once said 
that Professor Hutchins had the best knowledge of English 
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literature of any man in Wisconsin, but in addition he was a 
classical scholar and also had a keen grasp of economics and 
history. He was a broad educator rather than a specialist in 
any one department of educational work. He lived in a pe- 
riod when men and women could and did adapt themselves to 
different lines of work and performed their varied duties 
efficiently. 

Professor Hutchins closed his long and arduous career at 
Beloit, January 8, 1911, having lived a week more than 
eighty-three years. He needs no other monument than the 
work he did in the schools of Wisconsin over a period of half 
a century. 

It is always difficult in a biographical sketch to do full 
justice to one who, during an active career, continuously min- 
imized his own efforts and gave the entire credit for results 
to his associates and subordinates. In such cases the results 
are obvious to the general public, but the moving factor that 
brought them about frequently remains “unhonored and un- 
sung.” Wisconsin may feel a just pride in its traveling 
library system, in its free library commission, in its legislative 
reference library, in the package library service of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, and in the campaign that has 
been so persistently waged against tuberculosis; yet compar- 
atively few of the people of Wisconsin know today that most, 
if not all, of these activities had their inception in the fertile 
brain of Frank Avery Hutchins, son of Allen Sabin Hutch- 
ins, whose life work has been noted in this article. It is true 
that others brought these activities to their present state of 
efficiency, but it was Mr. Hutchins who originated the ideas 
and demonstrated their practicability. 

Frank A. Hutchins was a native of Ohio, his birth oc- 
curring at Norwalk, March 8, 1851, while his father was en- 
gaged there in educational work. Shortly thereafter the fam- 
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ily came to Wisconsin, and in this state both father and son 
spent the remainder of their lives. The younger man was a 
student for several years at Beloit College but did not com- 
plete his course there because of the removal of the family 
to Beaver Dam when the father became president of “Way- 
land University,” as it was then called. At this time his uncle, 
Professor Charles A. Hutchins, was in charge of the public 
schools of Fond du Lac, and the younger man taught school 
in that city for a time. This work was interrupted by an ill- 
ness that lasted for three years after which he became the 
editor of the Beaver Dam Argus. 

It was while engaged in newspaper work that he was 
tendered a position that determined his life work and event- 
uated in inestimable service to his adopted state. He became 
township library clerk in the office of the state superintendent 
of schools, and set about immediately to make township li- 
braries worth while and more and more useful to the rural 
population. He was connected with the state superintend- 
ent’s department from 1891 to 1895. 

It was in 1893 that this active public servant inaugurated 
a movement for traveling libraries in Wisconsin. In 1895 a 
bill was drafted and enacted into law, and the Wisconsin free 
library commission became the administrative body. Gov- 
ernor Upham appointed Mr. Hutchins a member of this com- 
mission (these were days when merit sometimes dictated ap- 
pointments) and for two years he served without remunera- 
tion while expanding the service. So rapidly did the work 
develop that in 1897 Mr. Hutchins resigned as a member of 
this commission and became its regularly employed secretary. 
Illness interfered with his prodigious activity, and he was 
granted a year’s leave of absence by the commission. Then 
the capitol burned and all state activities were much hamp- 
ered for lack of proper housing facilities. In 1904 Mr. 
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Hutchins tendered his resignation to the free library com- 
mission. During the nine years that he had devoted to this 
work the list of public libraries in Wisconsin had increased 
from thirty-five to about one hundred and forty. 

It was during his official connection with the commission 
that Mr. Hutchins suggested the desirability of the legislative 
reference department and made carefully considered plans 
for its organization. The development of this idea later be- 
came the life work of Dr. Charles McCarthy who always 
generously admitted his obligation to Mr. Hutchins as the 
originator. The latter has been called “the father of Wis- 
consin public libraries.” 

We are all familiar with the penny Christmas seals issued 
and sold by the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, but few remember 
that Frank Avery Hutchins was the originator of this little 
sticker that has kept the people reminded of the ravages of 
the white plague. It was he who suggested the organization 
that has done so much to reduce fatalities from this dreaded 
disease. 

Mr. Hutchins’ last outstanding service to the people of 
Wisconsin was begun in 1907 when the University Exten- 
sion Division was reorganized, and he was placed in charge 
of its department of debating and public discussion. Hither- 
to, school and other amateur debating had consisted largely 
of arguments and personal opinions without any essential 
basis of fact. It occurred to Mr. Hutchins to send out to 
prospective debaters and writers on public questions, pack- 
ages containing clippings, pamphlets, and other reliable 
sources of information. When it became known that a serv- 
ice of this kind was offered by the university, applications 
came in, in increasing numbers and debating became instruc- 
tive and educational instead of purely argumentative. The 
demand for this class of material has increased beyond the 
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fondest hopes of its originator until, today, it is one of the 
outstanding services rendered by the University Extension 
Division. Mr. Hutchins continued in this work until the time 
of his death which occurred at Madison, January 25, 1914. 

At the memorial services held in the University Mu- 
sic Hall, May 20, 1914, words of praise for Mr. Hutchins 
and his unselfish work were spoken by many eminent men 
and women of the state and nation. President Van Hise, 
Governor McGovern, Senator Hatton, Lutie E. Stearns, 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, and others told of 
their appreciation of the work done by the late Mr. Hutchins. 
Miss Addams said: “He was an unquestioned leader of the 
humanitarian movement . . . . He wanted to give to every 
community great themes to discuss. He thought that some- 
thing of the higher things of life should be brought into the 
small village. . . . He wanted all to be leveled to one plane 
by education. With his grasp of the great ideas of the age he 
embodied the finest things we are trying to accomplish.” 

All three men mentioned in this article left an influence 
that is more enduring than granite or marble. The value of 
their work for nineteenth century education in Wisconsin 
cannot be overestimated. 














THE “JACOBS’ HOUSE” 
RutH HarMAN AND CHARLOTTE LEKACHMAN’ 


I 


THE WARDENS 


_D* Hoyt Dearholt, in a speech celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of the Wisconsin University Settlement, 
said: “A great Madison sociologist referred some time ago 
to the Jacobs as the uncrowned monarchs of the state of Wis- 
consin.” Their work in founding the Wisconsin University 
Settlement Association represents only a portion of their ac- 
tivities which were all directed toward a social good. 
Herbert Jacobs was born at Ottawa, Waukesha County, 
Wisconsin, on October 2, 1864. When he was two years old, 
the family moved to North Prairie, where he attended the 
country school, and later went to school at Genesee, where 
he did chores in his spare time for an old Scotch doctor. 
Young Jacobs had to make many sacrifices to attain his 
education. He incurred as few expenses as possible, even to 
the extent of cooking his own meals while he attended the 
Whitewater Normal School. For a time he taught school 
during the winter months, studying at the normal school in 
the summer. The Oconto district school at which he taught 
was composed of half-breed French and Indian pupils, who 
were “a wild lot.” Many of the boys were past the school 
age and were not inclined to study. The school was heated 
with pine slabs, and Mr. Jacobs felt that he had accomplished 
a good deal when he had trained the boys to carry in the 
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wood. He led in music and calisthenics, both very new sub- 
jects at that time. 

The year of his graduation from the Whitewater Normal 
School, Mr. Jacobs taught at the Eau Claire high school. 
This school was well know for its bullies, but he soon gained 
a reputation for himself by licking the biggest bully in the 
school. 

After this experience in teaching he was made principal 
of the Evansville high school. While there he drafted the 
law which was passed by the Wisconsin legislature and later 
copied by all of the states, by which the state furnishes every 
school with a flag if the school provides a place to fly it. 

In 1890 Jacobs attended Beloit College, earning his way 
by teaching gymnastics. From there he went to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin where he was a student from 1891 to 1896, 
receiving his degree in 1893, and continuing with graduate 
work from 1894 to 1896. He took an active part in athletics 
as a member of the Varsity football team for five years, and 
as a member of the crew for four years. 

The most influential period in Mr. Jacobs’ life was the 
year and a half, 1896-97, which he spent at Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. It was customary for Oxford stu- 
dents of sociology to spend some time at one of the settle- 
ments at London. Mr. Jacobs lived for two months at Mans- 
field House, a settlement in the East End; it was there that 
his interest in the settlement movement first became aroused. 
One might date the beginning of the Wisconsin University 
Settlement from that time. 

In 1897 Mr. Jacobs became pastor of the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, Twenty-Eighth Street and Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee. With the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War he went as chaplain in the Fourth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry. On his return from the war in 1899 
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he became pastor of the Hanover Street Congregational 
Church. In October of that year he married Mary Belle 
Austin. Because of his vital interest in the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the time, Mr. Jacobs inaugurated an open 
forum on the workingman’s questions. These meetings, held 
on Sunday nights, were extremely successful. All types of 
labor problems were discussed, and anyone could express his 
opinion, regardless of how radical it might be. Mr. Jacobs 
also found time to do juvenile court probation work, and fac- 
tory inspection, for which he received no remuneration. 

There was at this time no organized social work in Wis- 
consin. The students from the university were obliged to do 
their graduate work in sociology either at Chicago or Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Jacobs, feeling that there was a field for so- 
cial research at Milwaukee, suggested to Professor Richard 
T. Ely of the department of economics at Madison that he 
send students to Milwaukee for sociological study. Pro- 
fessor Ely consented to do so, provided that Mr. Jacobs raise 
the money for a fellowship for that purpose. In 1901 Mr. 
Jacobs raised the resident fellowship of $600, which later 
became known as the Guido C. Vogel Fellowship because 
Mr. Vogel supported it. The purpose of the fellowship was 
to provide a local field for study for the sociology students 
at the University of Wisconsin and to obtain a knowledge 
and an understanding of the industrial and social problems 
of Milwaukee. 

The first student to receive the fellowship was Benjamin 
H. Hibbard. He made a study to determine whether there 
was a field for settlement work at Milwaukee, and if so which 
part of the city was best suited for that work. He lived at 
the parsonage with the Jacobs; and his work was supervised 
by Professor Ely. In his report Mr. Hibbard stated that the 
most advantageous site would be either in the old Fourteenth 
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Ward, now a part of the Twelfth and Eighth wards, or in 
the present Fifth Ward. The former site was chosen. 

In 1902 the Wisconsin University Settlement Associa- 
tion was formed, and Mr. Jacobs was asked to become 
warden of the settlement. He accepted the responsibility, 
and on September 28, 1902, resigned his pastorate to assume 
his new position which he held until July, 1931. Since the 
settlement has gone out of existence, Mr. Jacobs has been 
doing part-time work for the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, of which he was president for ten years. 

In addition to his duties as head of the settlement, Mr. 
Jacobs found time to engage in the following activities: chair- 
man of the City Housing Commission, chairman of the State 
Conference on Charities and Corrections, director and chair- 
man of the Committee for State Conference on Criminal 
Law and Criminology, Committee on Construction of Muir- 
dale Sanitarium, director of the National Housing Associa- 
tion, secretary of the State Child Labor Committee, director 
and president of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, director of the Advisory Committee of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, president for four years of the Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies, director of the Family Wel- 
fare Association since 1904, director of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, honorary member of the National Rec- 
reation Association, president of the State Conference of 
Social Work.’ A detailed account of this work will be given 
in the chapter on “Radial Influence.” 

That Mr. Jacobs was so influential in the field of social 
reform was because of his pursuance of truth, his love of peo- 
ple of all sorts, and his open-mindedness. He was always 
far-seeing, realizing the need for labor legislation, health 
work, and recreational work long before the public saw the 


need. 
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The Rev. Walter F. Greenman in a letter said of him: 
“He has directly or indirectly rendered an imponderable 
service to nearly every social agency, public or private, in the 
entire city. He has a passion for well validated facts, less 
prejudice against opposing citizens than anyone I have 
known. His sympathy for any kind of human distress is as 
quick as his competent action to lift it.” 

Unlike most men of vision, he was appreciated by his 
contemporaries. At the Marquette University second annual 
civic convocation, Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs received an award 
for their service in the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, for the 
organization of the Wisconsin University Settlement, for 
leadership in the State Conference of Social Work, the Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies, the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, and for leadership in every activity for social and 
industrial betterment.* 

Mary Belle Austin was born at East Troy, Wisconsin, 
in December, 1867. She attended the Whitewater Normal 
School, and the University of Wisconsin, graduating at the 
latter in 1893. She was an instructor of English at Downer 
College, Fox Lake, and at Milwaukee-Downer College from 
1894 to 1899. In 1899 she married Mr. Jacobs, and in 1902 
became co-warden of the settlement. During the later years 
Mrs. Jacobs was virtually known as the “Power behind the 
throne.”* Mr. Jacobs became so involved in civic activities 
that he had little time to devote to the settlement, and Mrs. 
Jacobs shouldered the responsibility. One can fully appre- 
ciate the energy and spirit of Mrs. Jacobs when one realizes 
that besides her settlement activities she had the upkeep of 
the house and four children to care for. 

Through her efforts the home economics students of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College took charge of the cooking at the 
settlement. She was active in all of the club work, founding 
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the Women’s Club. With the aid of a few of the women, she 
visited in the homes of the neighborhood, thus establishing 
friendly relations, and opening a door into the life of the 
community. A number of times every year she gave a neigh- 
borhood party for the women, many of whom never went out- 
side of their fences for years except to attend these parties. 

Mrs. Jacobs was also active outside of settlement af- 
fairs. She was chairman of the book section of the College 
Women’s Club for two years. She was on the board of di- 
rectors of the Young Women’s Christian Association; a 
member of the American Association of University Women; 
on the board of the Travelers’ Aid Society. During the 
World War she worked with the National League of Wom- 
en’s Service. She aided in the organization of the Milwaukee 
County Community Service Club to unify all of the health 
and social workers in the county.° 

Her death occurred in May, 1929, at Columbia Hospital, 
Milwaukee, after an illness of two months. She was buried 
at East Troy.® 

One can obtain a glimpse of her beautiful character from 


the tributes paid her by friends and contemporaries. Ellen 
C. Sabin said of her: 


She was charming, with a brilliant intellect, discerning judgment, 
and great force. She had high ideals and was capable of adapting them 
to conditions, being practical as well as idealistic. She knew and loved 
people, and sympathized with them whether they were of large or small 
means. She realized to a rare degree the ideals of love in her faith and 
affection for her friends, and in her love for her family. She was an 
unusual teacher with a great appreciation of literature, and an under- 
standing of the needs and possibilities of the students’ minds. She was 
a guidance and an inspiration to the clubs, organizing them, putting them 
on their own responsibility, filling them with confidence. She was very 
much loved because she loved. 


In the words of the Rev. Holmes Whitmore: 


She was one of the few people who fulfilled Christ’s purpose. 
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Erich Stern said: 


She was Milwaukee's foremost woman citizen. 


Mrs. Herman Bistorius, a charter member of the Settle- 
ment Women’s Club, said: 


She was always smiling even if her heart would break. 


In an editorial on her death, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
called her “the Jane Addams of Milwaukee.’ 


There is no saying how many lives Mrs. Belle Austin Jacobs in- 
fluenced; in mere numbers the circle of her friends was very large. But 
it is true the number of those who felt they had made a friend, and a 
very rare and special kind of a friend, included everyone whose life 
touched hers if only once, if only for a few moments. She had that qual- 
ity of understanding which is so great a thing one can hardly give it a 
name, and which carries an influence that is deep and lasting. 

The social work that was the center and joy of her life knew no 
limits of social classes. She did not reach down to the people we call 
humble, for no one had truer humility. From such a character flows an 
influence whose widening circle is not measured by one lifetime.*® 


On May 3, 1931, there was a memorial planting of a red 
maple tree at Camp Allis with an appreciative memorial ad- 
dress by Mabel B. Gauer.® The College Women’s Club has 
a book corner in Mrs. Jacobs’ memory. The Belle Austin 
Jacobs Memorial Association was formed to establish a me- 
morial to her, with Mayor Daniel Hoan as honorary chair- 
man, Rev. Holmes Whitmore as chairman, and John Pue- 
licher as treasurer. A statue honoring her memory, designed 
by Sylvia Shaw Judson was placed in Kosciuszko Park. On 
its base is written, “Within this garden dwells a lovely spirit 
—the spirit of joy and beauty.” 
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II 


HOUSE AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


HE land which later became the property of the Wiscon- 
sin University Settlement Association has a long and 
romantic history. It was originally a portion of a large 
amount of land given to the territory of Wisconsin by the 
United States government in 1838. The money to be derived 
from the sale of this land by the territory was to be used to 
aid in the construction of the Milwaukee and Rock River 
Canal, an early day enterprise designed to connect Lake 
Michigan with the Rock River in Jefferson County, a dis- 
tance of approximately fifty miles, and thus to create a nav- 
igable waterway from Milwaukee to the Mississippi River 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The plans for this project were not 
realized.” 

In 1844 the Rev. Clement Fall LeFevre, pastor of the 
Milwaukee Universalist Church, bought sixty-five acres of 
this land for farming purposes from William K. Skinner 
for $600. It was located in the town of Lake approximately 
two and one-half miles from the center of Milwaukee.’? Mr. 
LeFevre resold a small section of five acres, leaving in his 
possession sixty acres of the finest land in the vicinity. The 
boundaries of the LeFevre estate may be of interest: its east 
boundary extended 1,320 feet along the Chicago Road; its 
west boundary was Windlake Road (now Windlake Av- 
enue) ; its south boundary was the section line (now Lincoln 
Avenue); and its north, the one-eighth section line (now 
Becher Street ). An adjoining addition was made in 1845 of 
twenty acres purchased from Dr. Enoch Chase at $25 an 
acre with a frontage of 660 feet on the Chicago Road extend- 
ing east to the Kinnickinnic River.*? 

In 1860 the farm was further enlarged when LeFevre’s 
son-in-law, John C. Coleman, bought from Dr. Enoch Chase 
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fifteen acres contiguous to the south boundary of the sec- 
ond piece. It had a frontage of 330 feet on the Chicago 
Road, extending 1,980 feet across the Kinnickinnic River to 
Clinton Street. The two families lived together, and when 
the two LeFevre sons left home to pursue their own inter- 
ests, the care of the farm fell entirely on the shoulders of 
Mr. Coleman."* 

The “Coleman estate,” as it was now known, was famous 
for its excellent pear and apple orchards. In fact, the apple 
orchard was considered the finest in the state. There were 
sugar maple trees and hazel bushes in profusion. The latter 
were so numerous that the house acquired the name of 
“Hazelwood.” So well known was the estate that at one time 
a letter addressed to “Rev. Clement Fall LeFevre, Hazel- 
wood, U.S.A.,” reached its destination.’** The house which 
was erected in 1844 and remodeled in 1870, bears the inscrip- 
tion “Hazelwood” on a stone block under a bow window.*® 
It was a beautiful brick house of exquisite proportions, set 
far back among elms, fruit trees, and shrubs.*® 

With the growing industrial character of the city the Kin- 
nickinnic Valley became a manufacturing center. Land was 
in demand for housing the workers. Facing this need, Mr. 
Coleman put up for sale, sections of his estate: in 1888, Cole- 
man’s Subdivision, and in 1903, Hazelwood Subdivision. The 
estate was further diminished in 1890 and 1900 when por- 
tions of the land totaling thirty-six acres were sold to create 
Kosciuszko Park. A portion fronting the Kinnickinnic River 
was sold as factory sites.** 

When it was determined in 1902 to establish a settlement 
house in this section of the city, the old Coleman house was 
rented by the Wisconsin University Settlement Association 
for the purpose. It was leased at $50 a month for five years 
with the option of purchase at any time within this period. 
The house, as used in the first year of its existence as the Wis- 
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consin University Settlement Hcuse, consisted of a basement 
containing a laundry, carpentry shop, cooking school room, 
handball court, and play room; a first floor contained four 
large club rooms, library and reading room, an office, kitchen, 
dining room, and nurse’s quarters; on the second and third 
floors were sixteen bedrooms and living rooms.’* 

In 1908 by the unsolicited, generous gift of Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Allis in memory of her husband, Edward P. Allis, 
the house and grounds became the absolute possession of the 
association. In her letter to the president of the board of di- 
rectors dated December 30, 1908, Mrs. Allis said she pre- 
sented the gift with no restrictions except as follows: 


. . . that in accepting my gift, your board of directors shall in apt lan- 
guage pledge your corporation to dedicate perpetually the premises in 
question, and the proceeds thereof if the same shall for any reason be sold, 
to the maintenance and prosecution of neighborhood and settlement work 
in the city of Milwaukee, and so long as such work can advantageously be 
done on the south side of said city, that it shall be done on that side. 


The basis for the choice of the site was Benjamin H. 
Hibbard’s social study of Milwaukee which has already been 
mentioned. This study consisted of comparisons of the in- 
fant mortality rates and congested living conditions in var- 
ious sections of Milwaukee.’® The old Fourteenth Ward was 
found to have the poorest conditions and hence indicated the 
greatest need for a settlement. Overcrowded conditions in 
this section are indicated by the fact that in some cases there 
were five houses on one twenty-five foot lot with three fam- 
ilies in each house.”® In 1904 the Fourteenth Ward had the 
highest monthly death rate in the city: 1.98, a total of forty- 
eight deaths, thirty-nine of which were children.” In 1905, 
according to Herbert H. Jacobs, this ward still held the 
record for having the poorest housing conditions, greatest 
amount of dependency, home work, and child labor, highest 
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number of arrests, highest rate of tuberculosis, infant mor- 
tality, and smallpox, the most juvenile offenders, and the 
greatest amount of truancy. There were twice as many fam- 
ilies on the city poor list in this ward as in any other ward. 
Forty-three per cent of the smallpox, 32 per cent of the in- 
fant mortality; and 50 per cent of the juvenile offenders of 
the entire city were in this district in 1905.*° 

‘There was a great mixture of nationalities in the neigh- 
borhood. It was the center of the Polish district, but there 
were also many Russian Poles, Lithuanians, Slovaks, and 
other southeastern European groups.”* It was with such a 
heterogeneous population and under such conditions that 
the settlement did its work. 

The dance hall saloon was a prominent feature of the 
neighborhood. It was practically the sole place for recre- 
ation. Celebrations of all kinds occurred there, from birth- 
day parties to wedding and christening parties. 


III 


FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION 


HE Wisconsin University Settlement Association was 
formed in 1902 “in order to establish a social settle- 
ment.” A corporation without capital stock was formed, 
which was to make no profit. The board of directors con- 
sisted of fifteen members, ten from Milwaukee and five in 
active connection with the University of Wisconsin. The 
board had general charge of the affairs, funds and property 
of the corporation. The officers were chosen from the board 
of directors.** 
All of the property of the settlement and Camp Allis 
was owned and held in trust by the corporation. The prop- 
erty was never to be sold, divided, or used for private gains. 
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An auxiliary of sixteen young women, mostly college gradu- 
ates, was formed to aid in the settlement work.** 

The first officers of the corporation were: president, Dr. 
E. A. Birge; vice-president, Dr. A. J. Puls; secretary and 
treasurer, J. C. Vogel; warden, Herbert H. Jacobs. The di- 
rectors were: Dr. Richard T. Ely, President Ellen C. Sabin, 
Professor Abby S. Mayhew, Professor Jerome Dowd, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Cheever, T. J. Pereles, F. A. Wilde, Edith 
Rich.** The settlement was opened with a housewarming 
on February 12, 1902, with Jane Addams as guest of honor.” 

In the early years the only sources of income for the set- 
tlement were the gifts of friends. Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs were 
obliged to solicit funds themselves; they soon built up a list 
of people who were interested in the work of the settlement, 
and who contributed to its support. The salary of Mr. Jacobs 
was $100 but it was so difficult to collect revenue that many 
times he went without. In 1911 the entire budget amounted 
to $2,500, $1,500 for Mr. Jacobs’ salary, and $1,000 for heat, 
light, telephone, janitor, repairs, and incidentals.”* 

Although the settlement was in no way officially sup- 
ported by the university, it received contributions from the 
Settlement League of the University of Wisconsin.*® Funds 
were raised by the Young Women’s Auxiliary,*° and stu- 
dents of Milwaukee-Downer College contributed part of the 
money which they made at their missionary fair. Through 
the influence of Mrs. Jacobs, the Kappa Alpha Theta soror- 
ity, of which she was a member, gave many gifts to the settle- 
ment. There was no need to hire paid workers in the early 
years because volunteer work was fashionable, and people 
were happy to devote their time to settlement work. 

In 1916 the settlement came under the support of the 
Community Fund. Mr. Jacobs had a share in its organiz- 
ation because he realized the amount of time and money 
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spent by each organization in collecting its own funds. How- 
ever, the settlement budget was still very meager, and every 
dollar had to be stretched as far as possible. The budget was 
usually about $8,000, and never over $8,300. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacobs received a joint salary which was usually $2,400 and 
never more than $3,600. During the last eight or ten years 
it was necessary to pay the head of the club work, who was 
employed for eight or nine months, $700 for the season. 
The residents who lived at the settlement contributed to the 
upkeep of the house by the nominal sum which they paid for 
board and room. 

Although there was no soliciting after the organization 
of the Community Fund, the settlement had many friends 
who continued their contributions. In the last year of its 
existence forty-eight people designated that their gifts to 
the fund were to go to the settlement. 


IV 


CLASSES AND CLUBS 


ei HE most effective avenue by which the settlement could 

reach the people was through its clubs and classes. Be- 
cause of the wide range of activities, and the inclusiveness of 
the clubs and classes, entire families were drawn into the 
settlement life. The house was always the center of meetings 
and social affairs for men, women, and children; it was liter- 
ally humming with life under the supervision and guidance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs. 

The cooking classes were among the first to be formed. 
The students of the home economics department of Milwau- 
kee-Downer College offered to take charge of these classes. 
A room was fitted up in the basement with twelve gas plates 
donated by the Jewish Settlement. A fee of five cents was 
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charged for each lesson.*' There were over fifty classes a 
month with an average attendance of ten. Both women and 
girls took part in this work. The women met in the after- 
noon; the girls usually met directly after work and cooked 
their suppers. The diet question was discussed, and the im- 
portance of a balanced ration was stressed. Foods were pre- 
pared in new ways, and women became acquainted with 
methods of other nationalities. Attention was given to table 
setting and serving, and the classes served the refreshments 
for the club meetings.* 

Classes in sewing were held for women and children; at 
one time one hundred children attended. 

The settlement was among the originators of the night 
classes at Milwaukee. Courses were given in arithmetic, 
English literature, English for adult foreigners, penman- 
ship, mechanical drawing, manual training, basketry, sing- 
ing, dancing, and dramatics.** 

During the months of July and August classes for recre- 
ation and play were inaugurated to keep the children off the 
streets. About one hundred children attended the excursions, 
games, music, and nature study classes which were held.** 

The children’s garden classes had an enrollment of more 
than a hundred. Each child had his own garden of vegetables 
and flowers, keeping a record of its development and care.*° 
The gardens were judged by the Committee of the Milwau- 
kee Outdoor Art Association; the children having the best 
gardens received prizes and medals. 

There was a library composed of the books owned by the 
settlement and books of the public library. They could be 
taken out or used in the reading room. Old magazines and 
illustrated papers were distributed.* 

A penny savings bank was organized which had about 
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seventy-five depositors. It had accounts ranging from a few 
cents to several dollars.*’ 

The work of the classes and clubs was closely allied. It 
was through their contacts with the children in the classes 
that Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs were able to interest the parents, 
and thus organize the Men’s and Women’s clubs. The Men’s 
Club was one of the first of its kind, and probably the most 
marked contribution of the settlement. Its purpose was to 
provide an open forum on municipal questions. In the words 
of Mr. Jacobs, it was “a school of citizenship.” The club is 
just one example of the influence of the fine spirit of Mr. 
Jacobs; his open-mindedness and fairness were projected 
into the minds of the members, and made for fairness and 
tolerance. Speakers on controversial subjects addressed the 
men at their meetings. The men were always courteous, re- 
gardless of the view which the speaker might hold. Open 
discussions were held after the speeches. ‘The club was always 
progressive and active in advocating measures for the public 
welfare. 

The Women’s Club was one of the oldest at the settle- 
ment. It had its beginning in 1903 when a group of women 
met to sew at the settlement. In 1909 it became the Women’s 
Club with Mrs. Julius Prahl, a pioneer resident of the South 
Side, as president.** Mrs. Jacobs was an active leader of the 
club, obtaining speakers and arranging trips to places of 
interest in the city. She established intimate relationships 
with the women, and was untiring in her efforts to help them. 
In 1911 this organization was divided into two sections, 
the social and the industrial. In 1917 it became a member of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs.*® Each section met 
twice a month, and joint meetings were held on special oc- 
casions. The social section was interested in civic affairs; it 
had speakers, and visited industrial plants, schools, and in- 
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stitutions. The industrial branch continued to sew, distrib- 
uting the clothes to needy people in the neighborhood. They 
were so ingenious that we find an account of their using old 
stockings to make warm little undershirts for the poor babies 
in the neighborhood.*® An annual May pageant, as well as 
a Christmas party, was sponsored for the children. With the 
death of many of the old members the two branches have now 
united. The organization is known as the Women’s Com- 
munity Club. 

The work of the boys’ and the girls’ clubs was of inesti- 
mable value. They took the boys and the girls off the street 
by providing an outlet for their recreative and codperative in- 
stincts. They were educational in their orderly conduct of 
meetings; they gave the young people a feeling of independ- 
ence and self-respect. A brief study of the clubs will indicate 
the wide scope which they covered so that each person could 
find a place for himself whether his interest were in athletics, 
art, dramatics, or cooking. 

The Reliance Club was organized in 1903 in order “‘to de- 
velop the mind and body, and to promote the general welfare 
of its members.” It held debates, mock trials, and sponsored 
social affairs. When the boys grew older, they joined the 
Men’s Club.*' The motto of the Lincoln Club was “For- 
ward!” Its interest was in athletics.*? The Sketch Club had 
an interesting method of obtaining models. The members 
stood in front of St. Josephat’s Church until they found a 
suitable model, who would pose for the nominal sum of 
twenty cents an hour.** The Milwaukee Badger Club was 
formed by the younger boys, who called themselves the 
“young volunteers.” The dues, which were five cents a week, 
were divided among the members at the end of the year so 
that they could go to camp. They studied English, composi- 
tion, public speaking, and debating.** 
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The American Girls took courses in hygiene, home care, 
and Red Cross.*® The Jolly Pal Club was organized to “‘pro- 
mote education and pleasure, and to foster neighborly rela- 
tions.” Its members participated in plays, dancing classes, 
and athletics.“° The Yankee Girls were organized in 1918. 
They took courses in nursing and dietetics.** “Laugh and 
the World laughs with you” was the motto of the Laffalot 
Club. Any live, peppy girl who was interested in dramatics 
was eligible to join.** The Camp Fires were interested in 
regular Camp Fire work and dramatics.*® ‘The Colonials 
cooked the annual dinners for the Men’s Club. They studied 
interior decorating as well as cooking.”® 

Other active clubs were the Mutuals, the Perry Club, 
Progressive Club, Kosciuszko Club, Bachelors, Arrah Wan- 
nas, Auroras, Royals, Maple Leaf Club, Akanagon Club, 
Violet Girls, Amicitia Club.” 

In 1921 the clubs of the neighborhood children were put 
under the supervision of Ruth Carter, graduate of the Recre- 
ational Training School of Chicago. The clubs included 
children from kindergarten to eighth grade, grouped as fol- 
lows: a play club of thirty members, three dolls clubs for 
younger children, a rainbow club for girls in the seventh 
and eighth grades, two boys’ clubs. One hundred and twenty- 
five children were included in these groups. A play festival 
was held at the end of the year.” 

Thus there was a place for everyone in the family at the 
settlement. There were 500 families represented each week 
with a total attendance of from 800 to 1,200.°* The culmi- 
nation of the club activities was the bazaar which was held an- 
nualiy. Each club was responsible for a booth or some stunt. 
The profits, which usually amounted to $500, were used for 
improvements at the house and Camp Allis.™ 
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In 1922 the clubs, classes, directors, and warden united to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the settlement. The 
program lasted for eight days. The celebration began with 
a talk by Erich Stern at a camp supper. Winifred Salisbury, 
midwest secretary of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, spoke to the Women’s Club. The Rev. Holmes Whit- 
more spoke to the Men’s Club on “The Settlement and Its 
Relation to Industrial and Civic Life of the City.”"> At a 
civic dinner at the Astor Hotel of over 300 guests, represent- 
ing members of social agencies, presidents of settlement 
clubs, and directors and wives, Dr. Hoyt Dearholt spoke on 
“The Settlement and Its Relation to Other Social Agencies 
of the Community.” The children of the neighborhood gave 
a nature pantomime.” The week of festivities was ended by 
a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs.” 


V 


CAMP CHARLES ALLIS 


HE beginning of the organized camp life of the club 

members of the Wisconsin University Settlement was 
meager in the light of later developments. The Reliance 
Club at first camped on Major Howard Greene’s farm at 
Genesee. These excursions were made during week-ends. 
Later, in 1907, Gillard’s Point (now Rotier’s Point) on 
Lake Beulah was chosen as the site for out-of-door holi- 
days."* In 1908 tents were pitched on the present camp site, 
and a land contract system was inaugurated whereby the 
land was purchased on the installment plan. The first gift 
made to the campers to help pay for the land was that of 
Mrs. Edgar Baumgarten on her wedding day. Soon another 
gift followed. In 1908 Charles Allis gave $2,000 for the 
purchase of land and an additional $2,000 with which to 
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build a club house. The choice of site was excellent. The 
settlement was now in possession of one of the finest beaches 
on Lake Beulah; the hill was swept by cool lake breezes and 
it afforded a beautiful view of the countryside. 

In 1909 the club house, designed by Alex Eschweiler, 
was built. The next year the campers themselves built the 
ice house. In 1911 the combined efforts of all the men and 
boys produced a boathouse in which the new launch was 
sheltered. By 1922 the number of buildings had increased to 
eight: the original club house, the ice house, boathouse, 
bungalow, cottage and storeroom, bathhouse, and winter 
cottage.°” The camp now accommodates a little over 100 
people. Additions to the original acreage have been made: 
in 1914 five acres at a cost of $2,000 paid for in five yearly 
installments met by the pledged contributions of club mem- 
bers; in 1920 a purchase amounting to $162.50; in 1922 
additions amounting to $1,000 as a gift from Mrs. Sarah B. 
Allis in memory of her husband, Charles Allis.** In 1929, 
George Dravo, who had already presented the camp with a 
water system, gave an electric plant which provided a light 
in every room in every building, and yard lights in front 
and back.*’ By 1922 Camp Allis property was valued at ap- 
proximately $25,000;°* it is now worth nearly $60,000. 

Camp Allis was one of the first workingmen’s camps 
which was self-supporting at a figure which workingmen 
could afford. As such, it “several times received national 
notice.”** The University Settlement Association funds 
have never been used for the upkeep or improvement of the 
camp.*° Codperative work of the campers in building all 
necessary equipment, in raising food-stuffs as far as possible, 
and in doing their own work reduced living expenses to a 
minimum. The results of gardening activities were extreme- 
ly gratifying; in some instances, all the vegetables for the 
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summer were produced by the campers."° Gooseberry and 
current bushes were grown, and in 1914 an orchard of apple, 
crabapple, cherry, and plum trees was planted.®’ No help 
was hired until 1929 when a housekeeper was paid $100 per 
season, out of which she paid for her board. Aside from 
this one exception, the camp was entirely codperative and 
self-sufficient, an evidence of which was the rule that no per- 
son might do another’s chore at camp for remuneration. 

With chores over, there were numerous pleasant activities 
in which to engage: baseball, tennis, hiking, swimming, fish- 
ing, dramatics, camp fire gatherings, and community sing- 
ing.* A great interest in nature study was aroused in the 
campers by Mrs. Jacobs. None of the campers cared to, or 
dared to, pick the lovely, rare wild flowers of the woods, be- 
cause they came to realize that this was a purely destructive 
practice. Instead, they planted new wild flowers, and erected 
bird houses. 

The Pioneer Club was one of the most interesting aspects 
of Camp Allis. Hidden from the club house and cottages by 
a rise in the ground was the camping ground of the Pioneers, 
those fledgling campers who were too young to leave their 
parents entirely for vacations and yet old enough to desire 
independence. These youngsters pitched their tent near the 
water’s edge, had their own spring and improvised ice box, 
cooked their own meals, and in general lived a life entirely 
separated from the adult life at Camp Allis. Their camp was 
out of immediate sight of the adults so that they felt blissfully 
alone, and yet the parents were at ease because by silently 
walking to a slight hill they might keep an eye on their 
progeny. 

The cooperation of all the clubs in managing Camp Allis 
was accomplished by a committee, or council as it was called 
later. In 1908 the Camp Committee was formed, consisting 
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build a club house. The choice of site was excellent. The 
settlement was now in possession of one of the finest beaches 
on Lake Beulah; the hill was swept by cool lake breezes and 
it afforded a beautiful view of the countryside. 

In 1909 the club house, designed by Alex Eschweiler, 
was built. The next year the campers themselves built the 
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summer were produced by the campers."° Gooseberry and 
current bushes were grown, and in 1914 an orchard of apple, 
crabapple, cherry, and plum trees was planted.*’ No help 
was hired until 1929 when a housekeeper was paid $100 per 
season, out of which she paid for her board. Aside from 
this one exception, the camp was entirely codperative and 
self-sufficient, an evidence of which was the rule that no per- 
son might do another’s chore at camp for remuneration. 

With chores over, there were numerous pleasant activities 
in which to engage: baseball, tennis, hiking, swimming, fish- 
ing, dramatics, camp fire gatherings, and community sing- 
ing.** A great interest in nature study was aroused in the 
campers by Mrs. Jacobs. None of the campers cared to, or 
dared to, pick the lovely, rare wild flowers of the woods, be- 
cause they came to realize that this was a purely destructive 
practice. Instead, they planted new wild flowers, and erected 
bird houses. 

The Pioneer Club was one of the most interesting aspects 
of Camp Allis. Hidden from the club house and cottages by 
a rise in the ground was the camping ground of the Pioneers, 
those fledgling campers who were too young to leave their 
parents entirely for vacations and yet old enough to desire 
independence. These youngsters pitched their tent near the 
water’s edge, had their own spring and improvised ice box, 
cooked their own meals, and in general lived a life entirely 
separated from the adult life at Camp Allis. Their camp was 
out of immediate sight of the adults so that they felt blissfully 
alone, and yet the parents were at ease because by silently 
walking to a slight hill they might keep an eye on their 
progeny. 

The codperation of all the clubs in managing Camp Allis 
was accomplished by a committee, or council as it was called 
later. In 1908 the Camp Committee was formed, consisting 
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of one member from each club contributing to the general 
camp fund, with Mr. Jacobs representing the directors of 
the Wisconsin University Settlement Association. In 1913 
the name was changed to the Club and Camp Council, and 
a constitution was drafted. The purpose of the council was 
said to be: 


1. To control the various University Settlement Clubs in their re- 
lation to one another, to the House, and to the community. 

To foster and manage Camp Allis and to administer its finances. 
To publish Club Life as the organ of the several clubs. 

To further any and all Settlement activities under the University 
Settlement board of directors, as trustees.®” 


- CO ho 


The membership was limited to one representative of the 
board of directors, one from the residents of the settlement, 
and two from each club; however, for every ten members over 
ten, the club might have an additional representative up to a 
maximum of five. Provision was made for the admission of 
new clubs if they had proved themselves worthy and had been 
accepted by a vote of the Club and Camp Council.*® Regula- 
tions were made setting periods during which the camp was 
open. In order to control over-crowding, guests were not 
allowed on Sundays and holidays from May 28 to Labor 
Day. After Labor Day guests were welcome if accompanied 
by a member.”’ 

Rates were set at an extremely low price. In 1925 board 
was fifteen cents per meal or bed, children from two to 
twelve years of age, half price. The overhead expense was 
five cents a day for members and twenty-five cents a day for 
non-members over sixteen years of age.** 

At this time, even though the Wisconsin University Set- 
tlement Association has disbanded, the Club and Camp 
Council still exists to regulate the camp, which remains as 
the property of the old clubs of the settlement house. Many 
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of the club members continue to go year after year. Even 
now, once a year the Women’s Community Club sews sheets 
and towels for camp use. 

The value of Camp Allis cannot be overestimated. Aside 
from the obvious benefit of giving the laborer an inexpensive, 
healthful place at which to spend his vacations, Camp Allis 
is the culmination of all the work of the settlement house in 
character building. Mr. Jacobs, in his insistence that the 
campers themselves wait for their funds to grow so that they 
might purchase their needs instead of continually accepting 
gifts, built up their feeling of, and desire for, self-respect. 
Codéperation was made possible only by severe lessons in self- 
control and unselfishness. The friendly spirit of the camp 
produced a greater understanding between races, classes, and 
individuals. Nature study broadened what might have been 
an intellectually narrow existence. No higher tribute could 
be voiced than is embodied in a letter from Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman dated May 7, 1932: “Camp Allis at Lake Beulah 
has been the most perfect and successful demonstration of 
pure democracy in this country.” 


VI 


RADIAL INFLUENCE™ 


es Wisconsin University Settlement House fulfilled its 
purpose as a settlement house through the close obser- 
vation, interest, and perseverance of its warden, Mr. Jacobs, 
in ferreting out abuses of our social and economic order and 
in providing safeguards against, or remedies for, them. Ev- 
ery one of the reforms was due to conditions met with at the 
settlement. 

Mr. Jacobs’ account of the origin and widening scope of 
the civic work which radiated from the settlement is reveal- 
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ing. As the children filed into their clubs and classes, he 
noticed their mutilated fingers and hands. Upon casual in- 
quiry about the cause, he found that the injuries were the 
results of industrial accidents. There was a crying need for 
legislation to keep children from operating dangerous ma- 
chinery in factories. Such protection, then, was a major issue 
in the fight for the welfare of children. The next demand 
was for a legal minimum age for factory workers so that the 
child might be afforded a somewhat fairer start in life. The 
fight took on the question of physical examinations for chil- 
dren before their admittance into industries. The need for 
compulsory minimum education was felt, in order to serve as 
a check upon the parents’ practice of taking their children 
from school and thrusting them into work so that they might 
help fill the family coffers. Mr. Jacobs assisted in obtaining 
the passage of the state labor laws. The number of working 
hours was restricted; children were not allowed to work on 
dangerous machinery; all work at night was prohibited for 
children; minimum age, education, and physical requirements 
were demanded. Permits specifying that all these require- 


- ments had been complied with were made compulsory be- 


fore a child was to be admitted to industry. 

The vocational school system was established in order to 
allow the child between sixteen and eighteen years of age 
to pursue his intellectual development even when faced with 
the necessity to help support his family. It was made possible 
and mandatory for a child worker to go to school a certain 
number of hours a week on the employer’s time. Wisconsin 
was one of the pioneer states in vocational school work. 

Previous to the workmen’s compensation legislation, any 
worker who was injured while at work was obliged to sue his 
employer if he wanted compensation. Such lawsuits always 
put the employee at a disadvantage because the employer 
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was protected by these three clauses: contributory negligence 
on the part of the injured employee; the negligence on the 
part of a fellow workman; and the assumption of risk by 
the employee when he accepted the position. Lawsuits were 
expensive for the worker, and in case he was awarded a set- 
tlement, usually a meager one, a large portion of it went into 
the pocket of his attorney. Some sort of law was needed 
which would eliminate the necessity of bringing suit for dam- 
ages. ‘The Workmen’s Compensation Act, which automatic- 
ally awarded compensation to an injured worker, was bitterly 
opposed by the manufacturers. Mr. Jacobs was active in se- 
curing the passage of this act in spite of the opposition. Now 
that the employers were made liable for damages, the safety 
first movement gathered strength through the efforts of em- 
ployers to avoid further accidents and resultant compensa- 
tion. 

In an effort to keep the young workers out of blind alley 
jobs in which they would stagnate and be exploited all their 
lives, good apprenticeship laws were passed, once more due 
in part to the untiring efforts of Mr. Jacobs. 

Boy gangs, leaving in their wake a path of destruction in 
both material and character, are always a problem in a city 
which is composed of mixed racial groups. These boys have 
found it difficult to make the adjustment from the Old 
World, as represented by their immigrant parents, to their 
new environment. Much of their trouble is due to over- 
crowded conditions at home, forcing them out of the home 
for recreation, and to the lack of a legitimate, social outlet 
for their energies and recreative spirit. As he came in contact 
with this anti-social group, Mr. Jacobs urged the necessity 
for a state tenement law, truancy officers, better police hand- 
ling, more attractive educational facilities, and greater op- 
portunity for constructive amusement."* Licenses were de- 
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manded for the operation of both pool halls and dance halls; 
rooming houses had to undergo inspection; the juvenile court 
system was inaugurated; vacation schools, of which Mr. 
Jacobs was the first principal, were organized, as well as 
night schools and summer schools. The use of public school 
buildings as social centers and the opening of public play- 
grounds were the aims of the settlement.’° Hitherto, the 
parks were merely decorative spots in the city and their 
lawns were covered with instructions to “Keep Off the 
Grass.” Mr. Jacobs made addresses to the people of Milwau- 
kee, urging them to see the necessity to give the parks to the 
child who needed a place in which to play.” 

The settlement aided the juvenile court in its early days 
by providing probation officers. Fifty boys were placed un- 
der the probation of the settlement house in 1903, and one 
resident devoted her entire time to these children. This was 
done at a great saving for the city, because the work was 
done without pay."’ Another measure which protected chil- 
dren from exploitation was urged by Mr. Jacobs. He wished 
to fix upon the junk dealers the responsibility for stolen 
goods which they received. This was necessary in order to 
check their practice of teaching children to steal and sell 
the goods to them for a nominal price.” 

The settlement was also influential in passing the zoning 
law in Milwaukee. 

The health work in which the settlement was engaged 
influenced the health work of the city and state. Mr. Jacobs’ 
work in the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association is in- 
valuable. His lively interest in the disease, which had been 
aroused by an exhibit in the East, was strengthened by the 
death of his only daughter from tuberculosis. From then on 
he was determined to fight it to the limit of his ability.” He 
was one of the organizers of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
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Association in 1908 and has served as a director of the asso- 
ciation since its beginning. For the past ten years he has 
been its president. 

The settlement distributed a specially prepared milk for 
infants during the hot summer months. The distribution of 
modified milk was originated by Warden Wilbur of North- 
western University Settlement at Chicago, and was taken 
up by the Wisconsin University Settlement House in 1903. 
Louis Gimbel financed the milk distribution, which was man- 
aged by the board of the Milwaukee Children’s Free Hos- 
pital, at whose laboratory the milk was sterilized and bottled. 
The milk was sold at the market price, but very poor peo- 
ple were given tickets by the Associated Charities with which 
they could get the milk free. Several distributing stations 
were scattered throughout the city: the Russian Settlement, 
the Third Ward Settlement, the University Settlement, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and the Racine Street 
Kindergarten.*® This work awoke the people to the necessity 
of a good milk supply. They have subsequently worked to 
that end with the result that in 1931 Milwaukee was rated 
100 per cent on her milk supply. 

The program of visiting nursing was begun by the set- 
tlement house. A beginning was made in 1903 when Miss 
Knowlton of Knowlton Hospital required her student nurses 
to do some visiting nurse work for the settlement.*’ We have 
a record of the first paid, graduate nurse in 1908. She was 
Mrs. Anna Bartholomew; her salary was paid by Mrs. E. P. 
Sherry and her board and supplies were covered by the $400 
which St. Paul’s Congregation donated annually.** When 
the Visiting Nurses’ Association of Milwaukee was formed, 
the nurse and her salary were given over to it.*® 

The noticeable tendency in the efforts of Mr. Jacobs and 
the settlement is that they wished to put themselves out of 
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business. He continually looked for new fields of work and 
urged the city to take established work upon its shoulders, 
leaving the settlement free to discover cures for new ills. 

The residents at the settlement house represented work 
and interests in numerous fields of social study. Never less 
than six at one time,** they occupied the rooms on the second 
floor of the house and constituted the settlement “family” 
along with the Jacobs family. The residents paid a nominal 
sum for room and board ($35 per month in 1920-21)*° and 
contributed their services to the evening clubs and classes.*° 

Mr. Jacobs always felt that none of the residents should 
stay at the settlement longer than two years. This period 
afforded them sufficient time to learn about settlement life 
without excluding those on the waiting list. It is an intimate 
glimpse into the life of “the family” to know that before any 
candidate for the residency was accepted, she was invited 
to a “family” dinner and was unknowingly subjected to an 
inspection. After the guest had left, the family discussed 
her qualifications. If the consensus of opinion was for her, 
she was accepted; otherwise not. 

The residents were often graduate students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, experts from the United States Bureau 
of Labor, or the United States Immigration Commission. 
Even some foreign investigators stayed at the house. Studies 
were made of infant mortality, tuberculosis, women in in- 
dustry, truancy, unemployment, over-crowding, home in- 
dustries, and other phases of economic and social life.** Many 
Family Welfare Association workers stayed there; in fact, 
every Family Welfare district secretary except one has lived 
at the settlement at some time. A list of a few of the more 
outstanding individuals with indications of the extent and in- 
fluence of their work follows: 

Metta Bean, social worker of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
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culosis Association, was the hostess of the settlement after 
the death of Mrs. Jacobs. 

Ruth Carter was the recreation director of the settlement. 
She is now at the Chicago Commons. 

Mrs. W. R. Clarke was with the settlement for fifteen 
years, contributing greatly to the entertainment of the clubs 
with her excellent piano playing and her annual children’s 
party. She became interested in girls entering the city in 
search of employment. Realizing that they were often ex- 
ploited, she set about to remedy this situation by opening an 
émployment agency for girls. In 1922 she closed her agency 
because the Travellers’ Aid Society had taken over her work. 

Thomas Crafer, holder of the Guido Vogel Fellowship, 
made the first tuberculosis spot map of Milwaukee. 

Nesta Edwards and Ursula Brown organized factory 
personnel service for the purpose of keeping the personnel 
happy and efficient. 

Katherine Gedney made an immigration study of the 
United States. 

Anne Gordon (now Mrs. Brigham) is in charge of the 
Beulah Brinton House, a social center near the Illinois Steel 
Company. 

Fred King and William Leiserson began the first free 
government employment agencies, under the direction of 
the Industrial Commission. The former ran a city and county 
agency, and the latter ran a state agency. 

Miss Kuhnert was state factory inspector for the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission. 

Mrs. Edward McMahon, holder of a University of Wis- 
consin Fellowship, made a study of the truancy problem.** 

Miss Obenauer, Miss Hertner, and Peter Speak made an 
immigration study for the United States government. 
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Irene Osgood, holder of the Guido Vogel Fellowship, 
in 1910, investigated women’s wages for the Consumer’s 
League. Her report was made the basis for a further investi- 
gation of the subject by the state which helped in the passing 
of the Wisconsin Minimum Wage Law, which was second in 
the United States only to that of Massachusetts. She later 
married J. B. Andrews, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and is acting as his assistant. 

Winifred Salisbury is now in charge of a settlement at 
New York. 

Edith Shatto was the secretary of the Tuberculosis Com- 
mission of Milwaukee in 1912. She is now with the Welfare 
Council at New York. 

Erich Stern succeeded Guido Vogel as treasurer of the 
Wisconsin University Settlement Association. He was the 
head of the Reliance Club and helped Mr. Jacobs organize 
the South Side Community Club, which was the first fathers’ 
and sons’ civic club. 

J. P. Street was sent out by the English Parliament to 
study the cost of living in the United States. 


VII 


CONCLUSION 


— the death of Mrs. Jacobs in 1929, Metta Bean of 
the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, at the 
request of Mr. Jacobs became the hostess of the settlement 
house. However, even with her able assistance, Mr. Jacobs 
felt that it was impossible to carry on the work. He realized 
that younger blood with new ideas would be of more value in 
the guidance of the settlement program. In accordance with 
this belief he engaged a young couple from New York to 
take his place. 
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In October, 1930, the Community Fund withdrew its 
support; the directors of the fund believed that the settle- 
ment had accomplished its purpose and that it was no longer 
needed. In June, 1931, the house was given over to Dorothy 
Enderis, head of the extension department of the Milwaukee 
School Board. It has been converted into a social center, the 
yard being used as a summer playground.** A tablet to be 
placed in the house by the Wisconsin University Settle- 
ment Association bears the following inscription: “This land 
is the gift of the Wisconsin University Settlement Associa- 
tion to the city of Milwaukee in memory of twenty-nine 
years of service rendered from this site to the community by 
Herbert Jacobs and Belle Austin Jacobs.” 

The last meeting of the board of the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Settlement Association was held on August 8, 1931.°° 
Now that the association has come to an end, one can view its 
work with a correct perspective and come to a just evalua- 
tion. In the minds of many people connected with the set- 
tlement in various capacities, it was its spirit of homelikeness 
which was outstanding. The door of the house was never 
locked; anyone was welcome at all times of the day or night.”’ 
There was no policing or rigid discipline, because it was not 
needed ; the members somehow sensed the atmosphere. There 
was no stated prohibition against it, and yet there was never 
any drinking. It was an excellent example of subtle influ- 
ence; one would have been ostracized by his own people had 
he been indecent or rowdy. An atmosphere of informal 
friendliness prevailed, even to the extent that the house was 
called “Jacobs’ House” rather than by its formal name.°*? 
The workers never experienced a feeling of patronage, be- 
cause they gained so much more than they gave. Erich Stern, 
a former worker, said that the settlement house “made him 
feel happier and more like a man with every contact.” 
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The people of the neighborhood who came to the settle- 
ment considered it an excellent influence. Mrs. Julius Prahl 
said “it provided for the education of the young, it served as 
a training school, and it turned out excellent characters.” In 
the twentieth anniversary number of Club Life, written by 
the people themselves, the following excerpt is found: 


The Settlement gladly opened the doors to various groups . . . to 
whom no other meeting places were available except public saloons. The 
Settlement is a family of five hundred members or more, who have come 
to regard the Settlement and camp as their own venture. Increasingly 
they have made themselves responsible for maintaining its policies and 
even for financing it. There has developed a new and growing sense of 
coéperation, and of the realization of what we can accomplish when we 
all pull together.* 





*The writers wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Miss Metta Bean, 
Mrs. Julius Prahl, Miss Ellen C. Sabin, Herbert Jacobs Jr., Herbert H. Jacobs, 
Erich Stern, and Rev. Holmes Whitmore for much of the information appearing 
in this article. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURE MEETS 
THE WEST 


1830-1850 


RussELL H. ANDERSON 
V 


E have seen how grain farming and live stock raising in 
New York made changes as a result of soil depletion, 
western competition, and the development of transportation 
facilities. There came greater diversification and specializa- 
tion. Fruit and vegetable growing assumed a new impor- 
tance. With the rise of the temperance movement about 1820, 
cider making declined until by 1840 it had almost ceased.’ 
During the forties, apple raising revived.* By 1841 fruit sent 
over the Erie Canal was the chief supply of New York city.° 
The crop in Oneida County was sufficient to attract buyers 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore and in 
1847 nearly 15,000 barrels of apples were shipped from one 
point alone. In the same year some 60,000 barrels of dried 
apples were shipped from Palmyra in Wayne County.* 
Apples were being sent not only to American cities but also 
to England where they were highly regarded.° 
Another example of specialization was the growing of 
small fruits and vegetables. After finding themselves hope- 
lessly outdone in general farming by the fertile West, the 
farmers in the region around New York city were soon find- 
ing a profitable business in raising vegetables and straw- 
berries for the rising market nearby.* This area and that 
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along the Erie Railroad had the advantage of proximity and 
transportation. Orange County alone shipped $20,000 worth 
of strawberries over that railroad in 1847." 

Aroused at last by the necessity of improved farming, 
the better farmers set about to correct the evils of the prevail- 
ing husbandry. They turned their attention to drainage, farm 
equipment, stock breeding, rotation, and the restoration of 
the fertility of their lands. In their enthusiasm they sought 
to spread their knowledge through agricultural societies, 
schools, and publications. 

Increased attention was given to the use of manures, a 
term which in that day included lime as well as true ma- 
nures. We have the following observation of an English 
traveler in 1828: 


Manures are far too little attended to [in New York] but there are 
instances of individuals keeping their land in good heart with manures, 
especially where, as in many parts of New York, gypsum and lime are 
in the neighborhood. . . . The question which the American settler puts 
to himself is, whether it will be more expedient for him in point of ex- 
pense to remove to a new soil covered with vegetable mould, or to remain 


on his cleared land and support its fertility by regularly manuring and a 
systematic rotation of crops ?*® 


The greatest use of manures was in the region around 
New York city where fertilizing was necessary. Because of 
the great expense which this practice entailed, the farmers 
here could not compete with those of the West in the older 
staples and turned to specialized products.’ Lime in the 
form of bone meal was extensively applied and some carbon- 
ate of lime was used.’® Leached ashes were commonly used on 
both wheat and rye.*’ Fish called “mossbackers” were much 
used on Long Island and Staten Island where they were 
successfully applied at the rate of 10,000 per acre.’? The sea 
also furnished seaweed which was used with barnyard litter.’* 
Other manures used were swamp muck, poudrette, guano, 
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and the chief reliance, barnyard manure and street sweepings 
brought from as far as Albany."* 

Little use was made of fertilizer in the eastern part of the 
state above New York,’ but in the region west of Albany 
the interest in this subject was more noticeable. From the 
time when, in 1794, the Mohawk farmers hauled the manure 
from their barnyards out on the ice that it might float away 
in the spring,’® to 1850, there was an increasing interest in 
manures, especially gypsum which was widely distributed in 
western New York.'’ Carbonate of lime seems to have been 
used but little. A farmer wrote in 1834 that he had “no cer- 
tain knowledge that lime had been used as a manure in the 
[Genesee] district” and in 1841 the farmers of Jefferson 
County did not understand its advantages. It received no at- 
tention in Onondaga County as late as 1841 or in Wayne 
County in 1843.’° By the close of the decade when the soils 
began to show greater need of restoratives, more interest was 
shown in lime. Part of the failure to use lime may be at- 
tributed to the fact that much of the soil of western New 
York had lime in it. Increased use was made of manure and 
ashes as well as clover as rotation came into favor.’® 

Rotation of crops came because of the forced shift from 
the single cash crop and the necessity of restoring the fertil- 
ity of the soil or at least retarding its exhaustion. In 1833 a 
central New York farmer wrote that until lately rotation, 
meaning merely the frequent change of crops, had been but 
little understood in this country.*° In 1837 the Genesee 
Farmer observed that there was an increased attention to 
better farming in many parts of the country, especially in the 
use of manures, but that a general and regular system of ro- 
tation was “greatly neglected.”*’ Rotation was so little prac- 
ticed in 1838 that the Farmers’ Register reported that on the 
calcareous lands of New York, fallowing and rotation had 
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not been found necessary, saying, “none of the fields of any 
of their farms are suffered to be at rest for the purpose of 
acquiring renewed energy, but every acre is in profitable 
cultivation, either for grain or meadows—a judicious rota- 
tion of crops being scarcely attended to or even thought of.** 
The Cultivator of that year printed a whole page letter giving 
reasons to show that rotation was not necessary generally.** 

It should be understood that the term “rotation of crops” 
was loosely used to cover any change of crops regardless of 
whether or not any legumes were included. In such rotation 
systems as were practiced, there was little regularity, every 
farmer following his own plan. Throughout the period more 
and more attention was paid to better rotation but such im- 
provement as there was came among the leaders and touched 
the average farmers but lightly.** 

Fallowing, an age old practice which had previously been 
almost universal, was being abandoned during the forties. 
Meadows, pasture, or tilled land had been broken up and 
allowed to stand idle for a season with occasional plowing to 
keep gown the weeds,” but by 1840 modifications were being 
made. The naked fallow began to give way to fallow crops 
such as peas and beans.*® The fallacy of the system had been 
conceded generally by the leading farmers but on the whole 
much diversity of opinion had existed.*’ 

As the state became more thickly settled and necessity 
forced the use of new soil, the wet lands of the state, which 
were common despite the rolling character of the surface, re- 
ceived much notice.** Early forms of sub-drains used were 
made with brush, rough stone, wood billets, sod, split poles 
and plank.*® About 1845 these began to be displaced by clay 
tile and more especially after 1848 when there was imported 
from England a drain tile machine by which tiles could be 
cheaply made.*® The use of such tiles was not widespread, 
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however, and comparatively little seems to have been accom- 
plished toward providing sufficient drainage, particularly in 
western New York where much of the land was flat and wet.*' 

In keeping with the mechanical improvements of the age, 
the agricultural machinery of New York improved much 
from 1830 to 1850. By 1834 there were over 200 patterns of 
plows in use in the state and in 1850 a state plowing match 
had an entry list of 14 of the leaders, ranging from the long, 
heavy Scotch plow to the light “empire” model.*” 

Besides improved plows other soil-working implements 
such as the spiked harrow, drill, cultivator, corn planter, and 
roller were introduced.** The horse rake, common in 1835, 
was soon succeeded by a revolving rake of improved design, 
accompanied by the mowing machine and the hay press. 
Hussey’s reaper which was successfully tried in the state in 
1834 was followed a decade later by the McCormick machine 
which was to supplant it.*° This development was matched 
by that in threshing machines. About 1830 the “groundhog 
thresher,” smaller than a common fanning mill and driven by 
a small horse power, was introduced in the state. They were 
enlarged and improved and came into common use, providing 
the farmers with the means of handling their grain more 
cheaply and quickly, and with less liability of damage.** 

But New York agriculture needed more than improve- 
ment in mechanics. It was necessary to diffuse the informa- 
tion possessed by the better farmers throughout the farming 
population. Efforts were made to promote agricultural 
schools and societies. The provincial society in the decade 
before the Revolution and that in the decade following were 
of slight importance, and the local societies, which most of 
the counties formed under the stimulus of an appropriation 
in 1819, were ultimately dissolved.*” In 1832 a state agri- 
cultural society was formed with the Cultivator as its official 
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organ, but the county societies formed under it were of slight 
consequence.** There is some evidence that participation in 
politics had a bad influence upon these societies,*” but from 
whatever cause—perhaps general apathy—they were in such 
poor condition that when an appropriation of $8,000 for ag- 
ricultural societies was made in 1841, about one-fourth of it 
was not claimed by counties which matched the state aid.*° 
Following the passage of this act a great number of county 
societies were formed or rejuvenated." 

Another of the objectives of the agricultural leaders was 
a state school of agriculture. This was proposed by the state 
society in 1833 and a bill providing for such a school was re- 
ported to the state senate in March of that year.*’ In 1836 a 
corporation was created to establish such a school based upon 
popular subscription but little was accomplished.** The agi- 
tation continued but the first practical results came from 
private sources in 1846 when there were established four 
schools which, however, did little good.** The state continued 
to do nothing directly, but the semi-official state agricultural 
society brought Professor James F. W. Johnston from Eng- 
land in 1849 to deliver a series of addresses on agriculture.*® 
These moves seem insignificant but the stir among the farm- 
ers in the forties for organization, discussion, and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge in regard to good agriculture shows that 
they were in a situation where the old methods would no 
longer suffice. 

In spite of the vicissitudes under which New York agri- 
culture struggled, however, land values seem to have risen 
through the thirties and forties. Around the metropolis, land 
values rose under the stimulus of the nearby market, passed 
through a stage of speculation, and returned to a more steady 
figure.** Much the same applies to the middle river region 
about Dutchess County where land values began to rise about 
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1830 because of the unusual prosperity due to improved 
culture, reclamation of waste lands, and the increase of live 
stock.** The rise was less along the upper Hudson but in the 
Mohawk Valley and in western New York the increase was, 
indeed, noteworthy. The influence of the Erie Canal was 
shown by the increase in value along that thoroughfare as 
compared with those farther away.** 

Along with this general rise in price, an increasing 
amount of land in the state came under cultivation but it 
was far from being wholly improved.** Even as late as 1855 
but little more than half of the land of the state was recorded 
by the state census as improved. There were nineteen coun- 
ties, chiefly in the northeast and along the southern border 
where most of the land was in forest or swamps or covered 
with rocks.®® Even in the valleys of the Hudson and Mo- 


hawk, and in the Genesee country, there was much land un- 
improved.”* 


SUMMARY 


The period from 1830 to 1850 may be divided roughly 
near its midpoint on the basis of emphasis on types of ag- 
riculture in New York. During the first decade, grain farm- 
ing was dominant, the only other agricultural interest of 
importance being sheep raising. New York city, with its 
growing population and its expanding foreign trade, pro- 
vided a splendid market which was supplied in large part by 
produce brought down the Hudson River and the Champlain 
and Erie canals. While the older settled regions on the lower 
Hudson had begun to diversify, the state as a whole was in 
the grip of the one-crop system. This crop was wheat in the 
Genesee country and the Mohawk Valley. The soil was 
fertile, the demand was good, and transportation was easy. 
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In the region from Albany west, wheat raising went on 
apace, with little apparent necessity of conservation and less 
practice of it. On the strong alluvial lands of the Mohawk 
Valley subject to overflow and on the Onondaga salt soils of 
the Genesee district, the farmers continued to reap large 
harvests with but slightly diminished yields. But in the less 
favored places, where the river deposits were absent or where 
the layer of rich soils was thin, the land began to fail. Partly 
as a result of this, and the expansion of the industry, the for- 
est, which in 1825 had covered New York, had been cleared 
to provide fresh land. New lands of the better type became 
more scarce and as the older stage of settlement moved west- 
ward, the land values rose—throughout the region from New 
York to Buffalo. 

All these events occurred at a time when the West was 
filling up and pouring out its flood of wheat. The New York 
farmers, with higher priced land, poorer soils, and increased 
competition from the cheap lands of the West, were forced 
to change. Those who chose to stay found it necessary to 
diversify. ‘The coarser grains which could be grown and 
which were safe for the present from ruinous western compe- 
tition, came into greater prominence. Live stock, for its 
market value and for manure, was now more profitable than 
formerly. Necessity forced upon the attention of the farm- 
ers the importance of fertilizing, rotation, and drainage. 
These now came into increasing use among the better farm- 
ers who energetically damned their more backward neigh- 
bors. Agricultural societies were organized to spread tie 
new practices. 

Those who chose to move, and they were many, found in 
the West relief from high land values. They found strong 
soils and excellent markets, thanks to the Erie Canal. The 
restless persons, many of them marginal farmers, moved 
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West. Here they helped in the destruction of New York 
agriculture, as New York farmers had previously ruined the 
agriculture of New England. 

The forties saw a shift of emphasis from grain to live 
stock. Even in the Genesee country where wheat held on 
tenaciously, live stock became important. The sheep in- 
dustry, especially that of fine wools, had flourished by the 
side of grain farming in the thirties. In the second decade of 
the period, the coarser-wooled sheep gained the supremacy, 
and the total production of wool and mutton increased. Along 
with the sheep industry came the dairy which now took first 
place. This change was facilitated by the extension of rail- 
roads, especially in the southern counties which now became 
important producers. 

The West was in a newer stage of development and, while 
its cattle and hogs were destroying those branches of agricul- 
ture in New York, its dairy produce had not yet arrived. The 
improvements which had begun under grain farming and as 
a result of its methods, found strong aid in the live stock in- 
dustry, which made coarser grains profitable, provided ma- 
nure, and fitted in with rotation. As a result of the necessity 
of aiding the tired soil, and the opportunity of recovery which 
live stock presented, the mode of agriculture improved 
throughout the second decade and was on the up-turn as the 
period closed. 
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iii, 31, 128, 201; (1837), iv, 184; (1840), vii, 89. 

*™ Genesee Farmer (1834), iv, 388; (1835), v, 135; American Agriculturist 
(1844), iii, 238-240. 

* Genesee Farmer (1831), i, 285, 326; (1834), iv, 295; (1838), viii, 363; 
Herkimer County Historical Society Papers, ii, 312; Cultivator (1834), i, 52, 129, 
145; (1835), ii, 83; (1836), iii, 198; (1840), vii, 82, 161; Niles’ Register (1835), il, 
29; Trans., 1849, 444. 

™ Herkimer County Historical Society Papers, ii, 276-278; Cultivator (1837), 
iv, 63; Trans., 1841, 32; 1845, 60, 583-590; 1895, 203; Genesee Farmer (1832), ii, 
52; (1835), v, 37-38; (1838), viii, 8. A writer in the Genesee Farmer in 1835 said 
that it was a misfortune to put these societies in the hands of practical farmers 
and that the committees thought the meetings were bad morally and industrially 
since they called people away from their work. Dewitt Clinton was influential in 
securing the appropriation in 1819. Jefferson County maintained its society at 
least until 1895. 

“Trans., 1841, 5-10; 1843, 65; 1846, 5389; Genesee Farmer (1831), i, 411; 
(1832), ii, 48-44, 135; (1833), iii, 57; (1834), iv, 31; (1835), v, 21-22; (1837), vii, 
74; (1838), viii, 10, 197; Cultivator (1834), i, 1; (1835), ii, 90-91; (1838), v, 150. 

* Genesee Farmer (1835), v, 70. 

“ (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 82. The date is here given as 1839. 
For the date 1841 see Revised Statutes of New York, 3rd ed., iii, 285-287, and 
Trans., 1846, 31. President J. M. Sherwood said that no financial aid was given 
until 1841. See Trans., 1841, 12-13; 1846, 539. 

“Tbid., 1841, 29-36; 1849, 489-490; Cultivator (1841), viii, 147, 174-177; 
American Agriculturist (1842), i, 222. The movement was not universal, how- 
ever. The Steuben County organization died in 1843 from lack of initiative. 
Their fair of that year was a complete failure. See Trans., 1843, 648. 

“ Shirreff, op. cit., 60-61; Genesee Farmer (1833), iii, 57-58, 95, 120. An at- 
tempt to secure such a school had been made in 1818. See Trans., 1844, 57. 

“Cultivator (1836), iii, 57-58. It was proposed that the state establish a 
school with its part of the surplus revenue. See Genesee Farmer (1837), vii, 159. 

“Cultivator (1837), iii, 172-173; (1840), vii, 89; Genesee Farmer (1837), 
vii, 282; (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 33, 187; (1846), vii, 108; (1847), 
vili, 24; Trans., 1841, 138; 1842, 149-150; 1844, 56-59, 372-391; 1845, 37; 1846, 465- 
482, 599; 1848, 513-514, 630-638; 1849, 66-67; 1850, 119-127. 

* Tbid,, 1849, 162-272, 421. 

“ Tbid., 1841, 158; 1842, 152, 188, 217-218; Niles’ Register (1834), xlvii, 276; 
Cultivator (1849), N.S., vi, 300. 

“ Niles’ Register (1833), xlv, 8; (1835), xlvii, 370-371, 413; Cultivator 
(1839), vi, 197; Trans., 1841, 134, 

* Agri. Rev. and Journal of the American Agri. Ass’n., (1882), vol. ii, no. 3, 
p. 22; American Agriculturist (1846), v, 95; Trans., 1851, 715. For other land 
value data, see T'rans., 1841, 131, 148, 149-150, 155, 158, 161; 1842, 171, 215-216; 
1849, 789; 1850, 212; Genesee Farmer (1836), vi, 291; Buckingham, op. cit., ii, 491; 
Shirreff, op. cit., 81; Abdy, op. cit., 277-279. 

“ Descriptions of individual farms with the amount of unimproved land 
may be found frequently in the New York State Agricultural Society Transac- 
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tions, 1842 to 1850. 

* Columbia, Dutchess, Kings, Putnam, Queens, Richmond, Rockland, Ulster, 
Schoharie, Tompkins, and Monroe counties were recorded in 1855 as having less 
improved acreage than in 1845. There may have been a different basis of classifi- 
cation used. 

™ See Trans., 1845, 388-389, and 1855, 204-205, for state census figures. These 
figures must be taken with due allowance for error and variation of classification 
but they indicate the general situation. 
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LETTERS OF JOSEPH V. QUARLES! 


Addressed to: Isaac ‘Thurston Post Master 
Ossipee 
New Hampshire 


South Port Nov 7 1837 

Dear Sir 

Your favour of the 17" ult arived last Sunday eve and I 
recd. it this morning on my return from Fox river about 18 
miles from this place—I am very glad you have started some 
money—lI was in hopes you would have collected all that was 
good.—however I am very much pleased that 250$ are on 
the way I am very greateful to my father for advancing 
200$—By yours of the 10th I supposed you had recd neither 
of my letters relative to my money and I began to have the 
blues most horibly—lI could let it at 40 to 50 per cent for a 
year and take farms for security—I have made a bargain to 
pay for 320 acres with some improvements on it & take 1/2 
the land and the claimant throws in 100 bushels potatoes 12 
bus. buck wheat 5 do corn 4 pigs 5 bus. beans—20 or 30 bus 
rutabagas some flour & cooking utensils in shanty &c and 
pay me 100$ next June—The land is on Fox river—75 acres 
of it is high prairie and scarsely a tree on it—60 acres botom 
land contained in a bend of the river—the soil black & 5 
feet deep all fit for cultivation and covered with grass higher 
than a mans head—about 1 1/2 acres of it was broken last 
spring and planted to potatoes and yeilded a bus. to 9 hills— 
on another part of the river some few acres too low for cul- 
tivation but good for grass—The most of the remainder is 
oak openings & groves of good timber It suits my eye bet- 
ter than any I have seen If nothing prevents the purchase 
I shall go on to it immediately after land sale & I think Uncle 
Sam’s timber will fence some of it before spring We shall 
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not be troubled very much I think with speculators in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the season—and a man can enter as 
much as he pleases and make good selections until June prob- 
ably and if any of you folks want lands for farming and will 
forward the means I can examine the records at the land 
office and can take my choice & can take lots or parts of 
lots so as to get good land and plenty of timber I think it 
is not best to sue Curtis—he is good I believe—I had rather 
you would sell it for what you can get for it and assign it to 
some one The Fogg note I have written about. I thought it 
best not to let it get out lawed at any rate You have prob- 
ably recd the letter before this I wish all money due me 
collected as soon as possible and forwarded for reasons which 
must be obvious to anyone—Since I wrote you I have been 
to Milwaukie by land on the lake road and a horid one it was 
for a carriage—There is a strip of very heavy timber extend- 
ing from this place to M. & probably from 5 to 10 miles in 
width My Uncle has 7 or 800$ of wild cat money issued by 
the different banks in Michigan under their late Locofoco 
laws. which is worth from 75 per cent to nothing—& I shall 
leave here in the first boat & travel through Mich. to the 
banks and make the most of it—out of about 45 wild cat 
banks in Mic. not more than one or two are good In your 
former letter you say you think this is no place for a poor 
man—I think it better than east—lIt is true that it costs more 
to live here now than at the east—that is the prices are higer 
but labour of all kinds is in proportion—Board is 3$ per 
week Labour of day hands 1$ to 1 1/4 per day—&c—These 
prices are kept up in consequence of the emigration which is 
about 18000 in 3 years Next year more provisions will be 
raised than will be wanted Butter is worth from 25 to 31 1/4 
cents and all it costs to keep cows is to cut hay wherever you 
please Beef is worth by the quarter 5 to 6 cents—The cattle 
get fatter on grass than at the east—Hogs last winter lived 
in the woods without being fed—Some men have now 50 or 
60 hogs—Pork clear is retailed at 17 cents—Corn .75—Mo- 
lases retailed .75—Oats from 2 to 3 [shillings] our money— 
Labourers are wanted much most all have more land than 
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they can manage A man had land ploughed for him and 
then he took it at halves—planted six acres corn & got 300 
bushels for his part & could hoe 1 acre per day Goldsmith or 
Young can do much better here One dollar is taxed for 
taping boots—10$ for making coat—2 1/2 for pantaloons— 
Uncle now tells me he is paying 1.50 per day for hands they 
boarding themselves. Young may come on I will guaran- 
tee that he shall do well—I will hire him if he can not do 
better I think you had better come and see for your self— 
It has been extreemly dry since I came here we have had 
but two or 3 small rains mere showers Mich. Ohio & West- 
ern N.Y. have suffered extremely from same cause Scarcely 
any of the winter wheat has sprouted although sown in Sept. 
—I am anticipating rare sport in shape of occational deer 
hunting this winter—they are very plenty—I have seen a 
large number—Last Wednesday saw seven in one drove 75 
yards from me_ I discharged my shot gun but did not so 
much as friten them—Otter are very plenty on my con- 
templated farm—Suppose you should ask Samuel Hyde 
how to take them and write me in your next—I have no Idea 
of turning [ MS torn] regular Kentuc. hunter but should like 
to know how to take so valuable game when under my nose 
As soon as I get established I shall subscribe for a western 
paper and then I will forward them to my friends I should 
be pleased to be at Ossipee Thanksgiving party—please 
give my love to the Ladies &e &c—B. Canney talked of 
coming here—he with his boys would do well—I will let him 
have land to plant & sow as much as he can attend to Tell 
Isaac Azor & W L Y to keep up good spirits but I pity 
them I should like to see them but it is rather a long walk. 
I shall not spend my money for the vile purpose you name 
for the best of reasons How is your sister? You have not 
named [her] since she was very sick Write me often—I be- 
lieve you can not complain that I am not a punctual corres- 
pondent 
Yours Respectfully 
J. V. Quarles 

N.B. Please write whether Mary Knight is at Ossipee 
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Addressed to: Isaac Thurston 
Postmaster 
Ossipee New Hampshire 


Southport Aug. 28 1838 

Dear Sir 

I suppose a description of this part of the world will be 
interesting to you and my friends generally—lI have as yet 
traveled into the interior but 5 or 6 miles and am very much 
pleased with the country—The country is level that is there 
are no hills—the land in sections rises gradully in swells and 
is what is termed rolling prairie they are beautiful indeed 
covered with grass and flowers and occasionally a tree or a 
grove—the soil is very rich and produces abundantly—'The 
low prararas are flat and wet but produce grass abundantly 
and will grow grain or corn vastly better than N.H. lands 
Another part of the lands are called oak openings—on which 
are scattering oaks and occationally bunches of them the 
ground covered with grass and is fine land—We cut out the 
smaller trees girdle the larger and plow and plant or sow 
among them—other sections are covered thickly with timber 
—The growth consists principally of oak some bass & hick- 
ory It is about 3 years since the first settler came in and the 
land is mostly taken up so far as I can learn to the Missis- 
sippi—Some farmers here or one in particular says he shall 
raise between 5 and 6 thousands bushels of grain this season 
others have 30 or 40 acres wheat 10 acres corn and as many 
of potatoes and rutabaga—The corn is heavy and is nearly 
as high as I can reach when horse back—One man wished 
me to ride into his wheat to see how it was—I objected that 
it would injure it—O says he we have have [sic] enough of it 
we don’t mind such little things I have seen what you would 
call good corn planted on greensward without harrow or 
hoeing*® They do not calculate on more than half crop the 
first plowing—They use a heavy ploug drawn by 10 or 12 
oxen and break up they say 2 acres per day This is literally 
the land of melons—every one grows them in abundance and 
of superior quality Praira hens are very plenty—They re- 
semble a pattridge but have short tails and are much larger 
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They are hunted by pointer dogs and shot on the wing 
Ducks are plenty—have pattridges & pigeons deer & praira 
wolves which are smaller than the eastern grey wolf—They 
sometimes run them down with horses and kill them with 
clubs—fine sport—The land here will be sold the first of 
Dec. next Money is scarce and will command almost any 
interest until the sale—Some will give half their land to have 
their lot paid for—Stock or any thing can be bought cheap 


with cash—I shall probably purchase but not until near the 
sale—I think I can make 50 per cent on my money by pur- 
chasing cattle and selling them in the spring—Hay is worth 
1.50 cents Hogs run at large and grow well it costs com- 
paratively nothing to keep them—Cattle run on the prararies 
and are now in the same field—No man can do better than to 
invest his money here—if he lets it he can take the deed of his 
land from government and give bonds to deed to settler— 
Rest assured speculators will not be allowed to purchase or 
even bid on a settlers lot it would be death for him 

Please collect my money and send it to Samuel Quarles 
of Salem Ms. who will deposit it in N.Y.—do not fail if you 
sacrifice—We have considerable of a vilage here 4 stores 
other building and one Lawyer and not very smart—I think 
you would do well here 

Yours in haste 
J. V. Quarles 

A steam boat has just past but I was too late or might have 
saved 2 weeks time in transmission A steam [boat] runs 
from Milwaukee touching at Racine & S Port to Chicago 
and steam boats pass & call every few days from Buffalo & 
Chicago Brigs & schooners pass often—I request you to 
give my love [to] all pretty girls—When I was on board 
canal one night myself & a girl were a lone a curtain divided 
our cabins I thought it was well for her that you were not 
in my place Kiss the dear creatures for me—Milk is scarce 
here. The Indians are all gone west from here. not one have 
I seen this side of Milwaukee 

The state of the society here is good a large portion of 
them are N Englanders—Scarcely any foreigners—very in- 
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teligent and polite—I believe it is a healthy climate—I am 
informed there has not been a solitary case of fever & ague 
in this vilage I have riden out once with my cousins horse 
back and this week intend to go with them to Fox river about 
18 miles We can drive a carriage throug the woods almost 
any where Please write often—& send me papers but do 
not write on them I will write again on my return from 
Fox river 


JVQ 


Addressed to: Isaac Thurston 
Post master 


Ossipee 
N.H. 


South Port Sept. 29 1838 

Dear Sir 

I have recd. but one leter from you althoug I have for 
some time been looking for one About 2 weeks since dur- 
ing my absence a letter directed to me came to this office but 
was missing on my return Perhaps it was from you I hope 
my money will be collected and sent to S Quarles of Salem 
as requested in my former letter and 2s soon as possible that 
I may get it here in season to purchase lands or claims—If 
the notes can not be collected at this time perhaps my father 
can raise the money and collect and pay himself—any bargain 
you may make in relation to them I will agree to do not fail 
to forward it as soon as possible If you know a person who 
is perfectly responsible and who is coming directly here I 
should prefer having it sent by him or if going to Chicago 
he could deposit it in the bank Since my last I have been to 
Chicago from thence to Aurora on Fox river in Illinois and 
traveled up the F river to Salem in W.T. then to this place 
making my tour 165 miles Chicago is a business place but 
is not as large as Dover N.H. Should the lake rise 2 1/2 feet 
more it would be under water—The land for the distance of 
10 miles around it is very low and of but little value except 
for grass On F river the land is excelent so far as I traveled 
on it I passed through a number of smart vilages the growth 
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of 2 or 3 years Near Aurora one man had 400 acres of crops 
this year—There is considerable water power on F river 
and a number of mills are erected at different places—I 
stoped on Fox river one night at the house of a widow from 
Virginia she told me that two of her daughters planted and 
hoed 28 acres corn last year—there is a wife for you Dear.— 
If I had a good wife I would make me a farm and keep a 
dairy Butter is worth .25 cheese 10 to 12 1/2 cents—Beef 
5 to6 pork 8 to 10 in [MS illegible] hog—lI can cut grass 
enough to keep 500 cows—If I can get a good man and 
woman from the east for that business I think I shall go into 
that business I intended to write more but the mail will close 
in a few minutes. There are many places in this country where 
I think you would do well Love to all my friends—Write 
often—lI have recd. but one letter since I have been here—I 
want to hear from Maine—I saw Barker & Freeman from 
Rochester in Chicago abot 10 or 12 days since 

Yours in haste 

Joseph V. Quarles 

[Two lines of gossip omitted. | 
P.S. If any of our friends would like to have land here If 
they will send the money I will attend to it and make as 
[good a] selection as I possibly can A Treasury note would 
be best to send at this time—I think you would double your 
money in a short time. 


Addressed to: Isaac Thurston Post Master 
Ossipee 
New Hampshire 


South Port Oct 11 1838 
L D Sawyer 


Dear Sir 

Your favour of the 19" ult. with the papers were recd. 
in 15 days from your office and need not assure you that they 
gave me much pleasure and I solicit a continuance of them— 
First in relation to business—You say my Brother asks for 
specific directions—I requested him to put the notes into 
your hands and for his security to take your receipt—and 
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for you to collect them in the shortest possible manner I 
consider all the money I can get before the land sale worth 
at least 200 or 300 per cent to me—And you now can Judge 
what course I wish you to pursue—And my friends there 
who are owing me can see that if they intend to pay me at all 
that the present is the accepted time For all my notes that 
are good I want all the money that can possibly be raised 
on them by any means and as soon as possible The Fay note 
I think should not be suffered to get out lawed—lIf neces- 
sary your or my brother are authorized to endorse it for me 
to enable you to sue it in another name or to endorse my name 
on any other note of mine if necessary. And it is absolutely 
necessary that whatever is done should be done immediately 
because the navigation of the lakes closes soon and it will be 
too late to get funds from N. Y. before Dec 3 when the sale 
of lands in this county commence*—Get what money you can 
for me and forward it as previously advised—I think you 
can raise at least 500$ If you can not raise the money per- 
haps Lawyer [Sawyer?] Hobbs or some other person can 
do it and whatever expense you are at take the pay for it— 
Advise with my father about it—perhaps he can let me have 
some—he has in his hands 250$ above the liabilities for which 
they were put in—see his receipt—The demands that are 
good for nothing or doubful I do not wish sued unless they 
can be secured by attachment I wish you to act and act 
efficiently 

Maj. Hall paid me five dollars towards exploring your 
land he has my receipt. Perhaps some responsible person 
may be coming from N.H. to Milwakie Chicago or to this 
place in season to enable me to get the money sooner than 
through the banks—if so by all means send by them—and 
for them to buy a treasury note and if they do not see me 
they can deposit it in the bank at either of the former or with 
my uncle at the latter place and notify me of the same—Mr. 
Barker of Rochester (the former agent at G.F.M.C.) will 
have returned before the receipt of this and perhaps he or 
Custer will know of some one who is coming here—Raise 
something of Boardman if possible—I do not know as I 
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can say more although I have not expressed my feelings— 
Some of the demands (you will readily see what) I told my 
Brother to get what he could on them in this way and to allow 
me at some future time what he pleased—They are laying 
out a vilage plat here I could have had the job but did not 
think it advisable as the county surveyor lived in the vilage 
and I had just arrived I thought best to let him have it. He 
has my compass and I am assisting him—Another portion 
of land out of another section is to be cut up into house lots 
which I shall probably get after this is completed—You say 
Jeffersons wife does not believe all I say of the country— 
I have stated nothing but truth and I think not so strong as 
the country will bear—You have no idea what nature has 
done here for man and cannot unless you see it I had rather 
have 160 acres land here in the state of nature to live on 
than the best farm in righteous Ossipee You say to J.H.Y. 
that there is one tailor in this place and he has 10$ for mak- 
ing acoat Say to T. G. his business is good here or if he 
choose it he can farm it for a livelihood If he could forward 
me 200$ I could make him a claim of 160 acres and carry it 
through land sale or for 100$ 80 acres or for 200$ I can pay 
for a quarter section well located with some improvements 
and have 80 acres of it and land too free from stone & a rich 
black soil that will bear any crop without dressing and on 
which he can cut next year 80 tons hay if he choose—I intend 
to have me a farm here and put a family on it and reserve a 
part for myself to work on when I feel like it and have no 
other or better business to attend to As ever the land is sold 
there will be much surveying to do for the setlers—the lots 
will be cut up and will shift hands—-And we do not work 
for nothing in this country A man here to make cart wheels 
and carts could mak 3$ a day I have no doubt—hewing & 
framing is good business—I do not know exactly what it is 
worth at this time as the la[nd] sale has stoped or impeded 
business but probably from 2 to 3$ dollars—D Hanson Jr. 
could do well here if he pleased—Emigrants are coming 
here from N.Y. Mass. Vermont & from Connecticut river in 
N.H. from Michigan &c &c—but from the eastern part of 
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N.H. although it is obviously the last place that was made 
there are none As to Mrs. Youngs recommendation in rela- 
tion to a wife I am unprepared to say positively but if you 
will bring me out a wife and one that suits I will either 
marry her myself or see that she is well provided for—Give 
my respects to Mr Young & wife and say to them that I am 
much obliged to her for her good feelings toward me evinced 
by her recommendation & to him for his papers—Say to Azor 
if he had his property here and Roxy too he would bid adieu 
to O I should be much pleased to spend an evening with 
you Isaac & the Gov. in playing whist but it will not be con- 
venient before next week probably Write me after the re- 
ceipt of this as soon as possible for I feel very anxious 
Yours Respectfully 
J. V. Quarles 

N.B. If you or any of my friends wish any information re- 
specting this country which I have not stated they will find 
me ready to accomodate them Wheat in Michigan has ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to 1$—The wheat raised here will be 
all wanted here for their own use and for emigrants west of 
this place—In two years from [now] wheat will be exported 
from here in abundance—I see no cents here—A short shil- 
ing or short sixpence is as good as a long one 

It has been excessively warm and dry here this season 
there has been but 2 or 3 showers since I came here There 
has been some cases of fever & ague and billious fiver in this 
place—I am told that there had been no cases of ague here 
before this season—the season has been unfavourable in that 
respect being hot & dry—In Ilinois on the rivers ague has 
prevailed to considerable extent where there had been no 
cases before I noticed wherever the water was damed the 
ague prevailed—A good rain or cool weather checks it—I 
have enjoyed uninterrupted good health Some of you had 
better come out here this fall—Isaac can make more in trade 
here than in O. If this letter is not long enough you must 
send me larger paper 


J. V. Quarles 
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Addressed to: Isaac Thurston 
Post Master 
Ossipee 
New Hampshire 


South Port Dec. 17 1838 

Dear Sir 

I have just returned from Detroit and found a number of 
letters and papers in the office for me and yours of the 21 
ult has since arrived unsealed—for all of which I most 
hea[r]tily thank you—I passed through Mic. on one road 
and returned on another It is quite a new country and con- 
siderably broken The hills are not high but sufficiently 
elevated to make abundance of marshes which renders it un- 
healthy—There is but little prairie—considerable oak open- 
ings—& part of the land is lowish and very heavily timbered 
—Wheat can be raised in Mic. as easily as in any state 
Wheat is now worth there according to its nearness to mar- 
ket from .75 to 1$—There are some very pretty vilages there 
Ypsilanti 30 miles from Detroit at the present termination 
of the railroad is a smart place It has one chartered & one 
wild cat bank (called banking association) White Pigion 
Tecumseth & Clinton & Manchester are fine and growing 
places—The railroad will extend from D. to St. Joseph at 
the mouth of the river of same name Michigan city in In- 
diana is a bed of sand and will ultimately be a smart place— 
The northern part of In. on lake is a miserable place and 
thinly settled in one place on road is 13 miles between houses 
I[n] Mich. & In. it has been uncommonly sickly I have seen 
no place I like as well as the northern part of Ill. and south- 
ern part of Wis. T.—It has not been so sickly this season in 
the T. as it was last winter in your region and not near as 
mortal—I am satisfied that this is a healthy country—Two 
lawyers came into this place within 4 weeks—they are all 
young—you would take the lead here I have no doubt— 
the business is not much at present in your profession but as 
soon as an appropriation is made Lawyers will be here in 
abundance—Our land sale is postponed to 3° March My 
certificate of deposit of 400$ recd. I am glad you acted so 
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efficiently I gave you the names of gentlemen who are ac- 
countable for Bordman debt you had better write all and 
state my situation & that B. refuses to pay because he can- 
not collect of them & probably you can raise some thing from 
them. B is a cold “Moses” and we can not raise a part[ ?] 
from him I am satisfied—I wish every thing of mine closed 
as soon as possible If money was sent to me I can buy land 
for them—I am now in a few minutes going to give a bond 
to pay for 320 acres and I have half—I intend to buy 80 
more timber at 1.25—I should like to have some good east- 
ern man send about 400$ and take 200 acres in common with 
me meaning half of above 400 acres I think I can buy the 
other half at about that rate—It would be a good bargain I 
expect to buy a team this afternoon and am going on to fenc- 
ing—lI can get timber now on U sam’s land, he says I may, 
bless his old soul—Dearborn is guesing you say—he is up to 
such tricks but he could learn nothing from me and no one 
of the connection. I have learned to keep my business pretty 
much to myself and that excites their curiosity—I shall not be 
able to write so promptly the remainder of the winter as here- 
tofore but will be as much so as possible. I shall [be] some 
miles from this office—I hope you will write often and I will 
answer as I receive them—-We have no snow here yet to 
[MS illegible] 2 days It is snowing now I hope it will re- 
main—Snow fell in Mich. 2 weeks since 12 inches deep— 
Salt is worth here 10 or 12$ per barrel owing to the canals 
freesing up so early—it is usually worth from 3$ to 4$ Pork 
8 to 9 cents corn 62 1/2 c to 75. wheat 1.50 butter 31 to 38c 
potatoes 40 cents—Cattle have advanced 40 per cent since 
postponement of land sale—Should any one wish to send 
money It could be sent to S Q of Salem and sent by him 
to Robinson & Doughty of Albany who are coming here to 
attend the sale I want some one who has [a] family to buy 
into the land I am interested in so that I could board with 
them If not I shall put on a family and let them have what 
they can manage—and work on remainder myself when there 
I expect to survey considerable after land sale I bid off 84 
city lots in Newburg & Wisconsin cities for taxes—owners 
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have 2 years to redeem with paying 50 per cent on all charges 
Uncle says he will find stock and keep T Goldsmith in work 
a year if can not do better . . . If necessary you may send 
my Justice records to the clerks office—as I shall not prob- 
ably be at O very soon—Boles or Beacham can make more 
money speculating in beef than in O. by a great rate Cattle 
can [be] bought in southern part of Indiana much cheaper 
than east and can be sold here at as good a rate as at Brighton 
and it costs nothing in the summer to keep them on the road 
or after their arrival here—Cattle get fatter here on grass 
than in any country I ever saw Many eastern people have 
wrong ideas of prairies supposing them to be a dead level and 
wet—They are rolling and dry enough generally—some are 
too flat it is true for cultivation but are excelent for grass 

Give my love to my friends & relatives I think that Sam- 
uel Sugget had better come out here if he is at home Sug- 
gest the idea to Jefferson let him speak to his mother re- 
specting it I have now bound myself to pay for land & sup- 
pose I am fixed here for the present 

Yours Respectfully 
J. V. Quarles 


Addressed to: Isaac Thurston 


Post master 
Ossipee N. H. 


Southport Feb 14 1839 

Dear Sir 

I have not recd. a letter from [you] since last fall I 
have not had an oportunity to write having been out to Fox 
river all winter—I returned to this place last Sunday eve & 
return tomorrow I came in here to take sundry depositions 
at this place & Racine by virtue of an especial commission 
from the good people of Mich.—I have this winter drawn 
out fencing on my farm sufficient to fence 100 acres—We 
have had but little snow & none some part of the time we 
have now 2 or 3 inches but it is melting fast—have had some 
cold weather & some quite warm—Please inform us what 
kind of a winter you have had—I have been keeping bachelors 
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hall according to the custom of the country—We have lived 
like heroes a plenty of venison Racoon Patridges Prairie 
hens fox squirrels bought with our rifles Deer are very 
plenty I have seen from 30 to 40 ina day ‘Their meat is 
fat & much better flavour than at the east their food being 
different We cut down a tree that had from 60 to 70 lbs 
strained honey So we go—Wolves are plenty I saw 4 or 
5 in a drove the other day I followed them half mile or more 
but they would not allow me [to] come near them they are 
of a small size about as large as my fathers dog There are 
some of the large kind here There has been some little ex- 
citement here occasioned by a message from Gov. Dodge 
stating that about 100 indians crossed Rock river and that 
more were coming it is all fudge—I saw a gentleman 
dailly[?] from the latter place & he stated that some 15 or 16 
indians came there on a hunting excursion & that one of them 
stole a watch It is rumored here that the state bank of [lin- 
ois has failed and the Receiver Mr. Parks passed through 
this place yesterday to Ill. to ascertain the facts in the case— 
If that report be true it will pay the duce with the people in 
this teritory—Most of them have that kind of money to pay 
for lands & I with the rest—The sale of lands in this county 
commences the 4" of March—What ever can be collected for 
me I want forwarded as early in the spring as possible I 
want to buy stock &c Flour is worth 10$ Butter 31 to 38c 
pork 8c Molases 75c Salt none in Market it has been sold 
as high as 15$ per bbl. in consequence of navigation closing 
so early They will have a ball in this place this evening but 
I cannot attend as my trunk is at F river I do not much 
regret it as money is money here Do not fail to write me as 
soon as possible and let me know what is moving at O. I 
apprehend that you whigs as usual will be beaten—We hear 
nothing of politics here—money & land—harbour & preemp- 
tion are the topics of conversation Preemption has been 
taken on the quarter section on which part of Southport 
stands but has been rejected by land agents at Washington 
and the people here are now in a great stew Please say to 
my father that uncle & family are all well & kicking and that 
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a Miss Dustin who married a Mr. Cogswell lives 1 1/2 miles 
from my farm I shall be here again before land sale and will 
then write more fully Let me know if some of our good 
folks are not coming out here in the spring—Come & see it 
is no great journey I do not consider traveling from here 
to N.H. as any thing. The Dea. & Isaac will of course take 
my best wishes fresh from the letter and through you I send 
Greetings to all my relatives & friends 
Yours Respectfully 

J. V. Quarles 

P.S. Say to W L Y I think he had better come out here 


Addressed to: Isaac Thurston 
Post Master 
Ossipee 
New Hampshire 


Southport March 11 1839 

Dear Sir 

I have just returned from land sale and am no longer an 
“honest settler” but a free holder The sale is going on like 
clock work One man over bid & received a blow quickly & 
was compelled to walk upon a high platform take off his hat 
& make all necessary acknowledgments whereupon the “hon- 
est settlers” resolved to molest him no farther—The land 
after his extra bid was run up to 47$ per acre the bid for- 
feited and the land set up the next day & bid off by the 
rightful claimant at 1.25 No speculator attempts to bid and 
there was no necessity for it As they bid off claims with im- 
provements and give lands to deed in four years at 40 per 
cent interest per annum or 50 per cent for one year purchase 
money Some of you lazy devils ought to have been here I 
have bought a half section only & should have bought more 
had I supposed all the land joining mine would have been 
taken as is the case—There are prime lands left open for en- 
try but not so well located generally as those sold—AIl lands 
unsold at this sale can be taken at any time at 1.25 cents & 
can take 40 or 80 acres and upwards as high as he may please 
dividing no lots smaller than 40 acres—Before the sale a 
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Register was appointed for a certain number of townships 
by the “honest settler” who had a map of the townships and 
every man’s name written on his claim and this register 
stood by the side of the receiver and bid off the lands at 1.25 
in name of the claimant‘—An especial committee was ap- 
pointed at the sale to hear and settle all dispute in relation 
to claims & their discussion was final So that no claim was 
allowed to come to the sale in dispute—A man in this place 
was summoned before said committee whose claim was worth 
probably 3 or 4000$ and the claim stood in his name on the 
register The other proved that it was originally agreed that 
the present claimant should hold the claim in his own name 
for their mutual benefit and he had advanced some hundreds 
dollars towards sustaining it; whereupon the committee or- 
dered the claimant to give bonds to deed 3/8 of it to the 
other and in case he refused the register was ordered to bid it 
off to both jointly. 

I have subscribed for a paper and will soon send you some 
to pay some of my debts I wish you [to] collect my debts 
due as soon as possible—Money is worth something here I 
must buy more stock build a house &c this summer Please 
write me immediately & state how you succeed in collecting 
You must not be frightened in consequence of my paper be- 
ing democratic because there is no other kind published in the 
territory I forgot to name that at the three first days of the 
land sale for this district only one township per day was 
sold The agent pretended that he expected to have orders to 
stop the sale in consequence of the receiver Mr. Parks hav- 
ing reed. over 250,000$ his bond being only 50,000$ & that 
he had neglected to deposit it as he said should have done 

On the other hand it was said that Morton the agent was 
angry with Parks because he would not pay over his salary: 
which Parks said was not due & that he had had no orders to 
do it—In consequence of this quarrel probably 1,000 men 
were compelled to stay 3 or 4 days extra at Milwaukee 

The sale will probably amount to 500,000$ The snow all 
left us in a few days after I last wrote you & we have had 
none since The ice has gone out of the rivers—The ground 
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is now frozen & has been for two or 3 days Please let me 
know what kind of a winter you have had Also whether 
any of your folks are coming out here election news &c_ I 
have not time to write more at present nor read what I have 
written Adieu 

J. V. Quarles 


Addressed to: Isaac Thurston 
Post Master 
Ossipee 
N. Hampshire 


South Port May 19 1839 

Dear Sir 

Yours of March 20" giving account of the annual meet- 
ing was recd. in April accompanied by a number of papers 
The election resulted as I expected—I hope you will make 
successful exertions to build or repair the old meeting house— 
if so it will be done principally by those who believe in that 
awfully wicked & heretical doctrine that there is one God 
who governs all things after the council of his own will—In 
this part of the country there are many who believe in the 
Abrahamic faith, rejecting the dogma of the heathen myth- 
ology of an evil opposing deity who is (judging from the re- 
sults attributed to him) more mighty than Diety himself. 
Our Spring is very forward—had a very warm April—this 
month has so far been rather more cool—Grass on my farm 
in many places in April was knee high—I turned my oxen 
to grass the last of Apr. although I had plenty of good hay 
and potatoes—Have let out my ploughed land on shares 
this year—The man who managed my Uncles store for him 
left rather unceremoniously about 2 weeks since Uncle came 
after me to assist him in business—-how long I shall remain 
here or on what conditions is yet uncertain—he bought of 
government about 1400 acres of land & 1/8 of 160 acres in 
the vilage & yesterday closed a bargain of about 7000$ worth 
of vilage property This village is growing, 13 buildings have 
raised this spring 7 more are commenced Money is very 
hard here—the land sale drew over 1/2 a million from this 
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land district—The navigation of the lakes opened early 
There were 6 or 7 steam boat arivals here last week & 3 
schoners—Emigrants begin to arive—14 or 15 landed here 
last eve Trade dull at present—the farmers have but little 
money & are busily engaged at home Provisions are cheaper 
than they were a year since—One year more will give us a 
surpluss of all kinds Potatoes last spring were worth 1.00— 
now .12 1/2 ¢ Oats are now selling a 38 1/2 No flour has yet 
arrived. It will probably be worth $8. Most of the farmers 
have plenty of wheat which they haul to Geneva mill about 
30 miles from this place where flour sells at 3 1/2 ¢ Butter 
heretofor has been worth from 50 to 25 cts & now at .18 3/4— 
Good salt pork 12 1/2 Salt. 56 lbs 7 [shillings ]—(87 1/2 c) 
—by the bbl of 5 bus. 3.75 & (280 Ibs) will probably be lower 
say 22 [shillings |—(2.75)—Eggs 18 3/4 c Y.H. Tea 87 1/2 
O.H. Tea 1$ Sochang 62 1/2—Good brown sugar or N. E. 
1 [shilling]—Molases 75c—Saleratus 18 3/4 ¢ Dry goods 
from 50 to 150 per cent above cost There is scarcely any 
beating down on prices, in fact it is considered disreputable 
—An eastern man is soon discovered by this one fact ‘They 
admit here that every man works for a profit & he that gets 
the most is the best fellow Day labourers have 1$ per day 
and boarded or 125 to 1.50 & board themselves—by the month 
about 18$ Cows & calves from 25 to 35$—I gave 2 weeks 
since 26$ for a 2 years old heifer & calf—We bought last 
week 13.00 lbs Indian meal at 1.87 1/2 ¢ per 100 lbs.—Buck 
wheat flour at retail 3c Oxen from 80 to 110$ pr yoke which 
always includes yoke bows & irons—In answer to the inquiry 
“how large are your oxen” they will say a good size and the 
hoosier (inhabitant of Ill. [sic]) if large will say a right 
smart size from which you can form no definite idea of their 
size or wight without seeing them—The oxen are generally 
larger than at the east Steers are not yoked till 3 or 4 years 
old & then put into a prairie team The oxen are fast travel- 
ers and are selected in refference to that fact as much as 
horses are at the east I have been compelled when on foot 
to turn out and let an ox team pass me (how does the driver 
keep up? That is a question you ask) (Read this ques. un- 
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der next line) He rides and drives with a long pole 8 or 10 
feet long with a lash on it This sounds like a right smart 
story but it is a fact 

Building lots are worth here from 75$ to 200$ If Gov’. 
would make an appropriation for a harbour here we should 
shortly have a right smart place—We have one of the finest 
and most healthy back countries you can imagine not to say 
that you ever saw No man can form anything like a correct 
idea of the county without seeing it—Gov'. ought to make 
an appropriation soon—for in less than 5 years there will be 
a large surpluss of Butter cheese Pork Lard wheat & Beef 
dependant on eastern & southern market for sale—Vessels 
are now compelled to anchor at some 40 or 50 rods from shore 
and land goods by means of a large boat which cannot be 
done in rough weather—The safety of navigation on the lakes 
requires it—There being no harbour on Lake Michigan from 
Green Bay to Chicago in which a large steamer can put in a 
storm—there are some islands at the northern part [of] the 
lake behind which vessels can ancho[r] in safety—A large 
proportion of the emigrants & settlers here are from N.Y. 
but few from N.H. and those from Connecticut river— 
places as superior for agricultural purposes to Strafford 
county as Sandwich is to Burton and yet they come from 
those places here to get better land & none from Strafford— 
Qure? how is this?—You will admit there is no effect with 
out a cause—the cause? —I can think of but one solution— 
the land is so poor & hard that if a man should cease laboring 
long enough for an idea in relation to emigration to shoot 
across his brain his whole family would perish with hunger— 
& the naked fact of my being a bachelor saved my bacon— 
so there [is] one advantage derived from a state [of] cele- 
bacy—I wrote in April to which no answer has arrived—In 
your last you said money was hard—There is nothing to 
make otherwise—Dont wait for better times—In my last I 
wrote respecting my demands—TI refer you to that letter— 
go ahead as fast as possible—I want all my available means 
as soon as possible—All the demands are probably in your 
hands—vwrite me soon & minutely relative to my demands— 
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Also whether some of you lazy fellows are not coming out 
here—If I had a farm there would sell the first offer & 
quit—I would write more if I had room 
Yours &c J V Quarles 

P.S. Your two last were not sealed—be more careful Say to 
Adam Brown that I am glad he is married—because the 
women when bound to Stratham will not have to ask him the 
way to [ MS illegible | 


Addressed to: Isaac Thurston P.M. 
Ossipee 
New Hampshire 


Southport Oct. 25 1840 

Dear Sir 

Yours of the 5 inst. with 2 papers were recd in time Ill 
health and pressure of business prevented an immediate 
answer—The past summer I spent on my farm in Salem 
and had no conveniences for writing—I was attacked with 
intermitent fever about 15" of Aug. got some better came 
here on the 30" and was attacked with the regular fever and 
ague next day which continued until the 13" inst excepting 
3 intervals comprising in all about 20 days It reduced me 
quite low—I have now gained considerable strength and 
hope to have no more of it although very little exertion would 
produce a relapse in 3 hours It is with difficulty that I write 
We feel much less interest in political questions here than 
the residents of the states—The Democrats thinking them- 
selves the strongest here and wishing all the spoils drew the 
party lines this fall and elected most of their officers—but 
should old Tip. be elected they will regret the movement I 
am now engaged in the settlement of Uncle’s estate have 
not completed the inventory but it will probably amount to 
about 25000$ excluding some 4 or 5000$ bad notes Real 
estate in village is appraised at about 14000$ The claims 
against the estate are perhaps 14 or 15000$ Can you not 
contrive some way not to expensive to send me the latest 
Probate forms of N.H. they would assi[s]t me in keeping 
my accounts We are governed considerably here by the 
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common law—and the decisions of courts given in Bartletts 
abstract perhaps would be of use to me Can you take off 
the binding and send it—Write me shortly relative to it— 
This place has grown much this season—faster than any vil- 
lage on the western shore of lake Michigan—Had govern- 
ment made an appropriation for a harbour here last winter 
the village property belonging to this estate would have com- 
manded from 60 to 100000$ 

It is true that I joined the church here in April last But 
that I am preparing for the ministry is a mistake We have 
4 religious societies Methodist Episcopalians Presbyterians 
and regular Baptist The pastor of the latter society is a 
man of liberal sentiments—liberally educated a close & 
powerful reasoner and far above the mediocrity of educated 
men Give my respects to Miss Patience Young and thanks 
for her complements—And should she go to Troy I would 
call on her should I go to N.Y. next season which is not im- 
possible Are not some of you lazy fellows coming out west— 
I should kind of like to see some of you if you are awkward 
and homely I suppose however that you are growing a little 
proud having got a court house &c at Ossipee and have 
brushed up a little 

Good winter wheat has been selling here at 56c no 
purchases now—Beef and pork will probably bring about 3c 
Butter 12 1/2 c mollasses at retail 75 Y.H. Tea 1.00 Pine 
boards much merchantable 12$ clear 18$ shingles 2.25 

Write me as soon as possible 
Yours Respectfully 
J.V.Quarles 

N.B. Inform me how Friend Young is prospering Azor &c 
&c Give my love to all who are entitled to it 


Addressed to: L. D. Sawyer 
Postmaster 
Ossipee N.H. 


Southport March 28 1842 
Dear Sir 


Yours of the 28th ult. came to hand in due time It is 
now about 10 o’clock p.m. and I do not design to write a 
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letter but simply to say that I am not so very good as to have 
forgoten my old friend although my long silence may seem 
to authorize you to draw that inference I designed to write 
you last summer a long letter the first oportunity but busi- 
ness kept me hoping about and had no convenience for writ- 
ing at my boarding and since I have taken an office my busi- 
ness has kept me engaged and in fact has pressed faster than 
I wished inasmuch as it left me but little time to study the 
laws and the practice of the courts here which are very dif- 
ferent from our eastern practice & laws You probably [are] 
aware that our jurisdiction extends to the sum of 50$ and 
that we make our own precepts Either party can cali for 
a jury before the Justice proceeds to inquire into the merits 
of the case but he must first pay to the court 3$ for their 
fees which abides the result of the suit No jury has yet been 
called in any action I have brought but probabiy will be as 
soon as they find me out I have disposed of 3 or 4 actions 
today—have a number on my docket—a number of summons 
in the hands of the officer for service & say 20 or 30 demands 
on hand to be ground in due time—I am happy to hear of 
your promotion to the rank of a corporal I begin to think & 
hope that your friends will make something of you yet—Are 
you not too aspiring? I am informed that you are seeking 
the appointment of aidecamp to Miss Hanson You prob- 
ably have some object in view—perhaps think you will have 
some little agency in the appointment of your subalterns I 
don’t know as any thing can be said against it so go ahead I 
am obliged to you for saving me 25c worth by way of en- 
closing my letter in a free wrapper—am unable to reciprocate 
the favor in the same way but will hold it in greatful remem- 
brance 

Our winter has been remarkably pleasant more like April 
than winter A steamboat arived here from Buffalo on the 
26th inst Grass begins to start I perceive I am in danger 
of violating my pledge at the commencement Give my best 
respects to Isaac W.L.Y. &c &ec 
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Shall ever be happy to hear from any of you Write as 
often as possible even if your letters are short 
Yours sincerely 


Joseph V. Quarles 


Addressed to: Luther D Sawyer Esqr 
Post Master 
Ossipee 
New Hampshire 


Southport April 12 1843 

Dear Sir 

Yours of the 7th ult. was duly recd. also the line covering 
the cake—You “reminded me of a long neglected duty” & 
I determined to follow your recommendations as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit but was too much in haste to return 
to my native state to seek a “yankee girl” On the receipt of 
yours I immediately started with the cake in my hand and 
fortunately succeeded in catching a prairie girl; and the 
result is that I doubled on the 5th inst—The result shows 
that I was far from considering you “like the fox in the 
trap” You say you have “many new but pleasing duties to 
perform” & should I be permited to speak from my brief 
experience in this new relation it would be that the effect is 
not varied by the difference of longitude 

We should be very happy to see you and lady at South- 
port this summer I am now so situated that it is rather 
doubtful whether I shall be able to visit Ossipee this fall— 
Congress has passed a law giving the Territory the right to 
elect the Sheriff, Judge of Probate & Justices of the peace in 
the different counties Our legislature has passed a law va- 
cating all the above named offices on the first day of June 
next The election for choice of said offices comes off on the 
first of May next and it may be that I shall after that be at 
liberty to attend to some other business 

We have had a steady cold winter down to the first day 
of April since when it has been very pleasant and most of the 
snow has disappeared I have sent you some cake in a paper 
[Found wrapped separately in a paper inscribed “compli- 
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ments of J. V. Quarles and wife” ]|—hoping thereby to cheat 
Uncle Sam out of the postage The rascally post master 
here weighed your letter to me and charged excess postage 
.50 but I considered it very cheap at that price considering 
the effects produced Give my best respects to your wife— 
By the way you have not informed me to whom you are mar- 
ried although I “recon” it was one of the late Friend Han- 
son’s daughters—and perhaps I can claim a sort of side 
acequaintance with her inasmuch as I was once rather partial 
to one of her sisters 

My wife desires to be introduced to my friend and Lady 

Please write me soon giving the result of your election &c 

Respectfully Yours 
J. V. Quarles 





*The writer of these letters, a prominent Kenosha County pioneer, was the 
father of Joseph Very Quarles (born December 16, 1843, died October 7, 1911) 
who was United States Senator from Wisconsin from 1899-05 and judge of the 
Federal Court, Eastern District of Wisconsin, 1905-11. The older Quarles was 
born in Ossipee, New Hampshire, in 1800 and died in 1873. 

*Compare the Richard E. Ela letters as described post, 347. 

*The sale was postponed by executive order for three months to enable 
settlers to obtain funds to pay for their claims. 

*See Records, Milwaukee County Settlers Association, in State Historical 
Library. 

* Namely, Miss Caroline Bullen, daughter of John Bullen, founder and lead- 
ing citizen of Southport [Kenosha]. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE COURTS AND HISTORY—AGAIN 


EADERS of this Magazine may perchance recall an edito- 
rial under the caption “The Courts and History” which 


appeared in the March, 1926 issue.’ The discussion in that 
article was predicated upon a consideration of the his- 
torical reasoning which forms a part of Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Penn Lyon’s celebrated opinion in the Edgerton Bible 
case. It happened that the portion of the Lyon biography 
covering that incident appeared in the same issue, rendering 
it conveniently accessible for reference. 

The editorial was designed to call attention to peculiar- 
ities in the use by courts, of general history as distinguished 
from case history, and the differences in point of view and of 
method between jurists who write history and historians who 
write history. The purpose, as must have been apparent to 
the reader, was educational, not polemical. 

Wholly incidental to the main discussion, we character- 
ized the decision itself, after speaking of it in terms of warm 
commendation, as “a high instance of judge-made law.” On 
a later occasion, in an oral discussion before the Madison 
Literary Club, of Hon. John B. Sanborn’s paper, “The Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin in the Eighties,”’ the subject was 
traversed briefly from the same point of view, though pos- 
sibly with some added stress upon the second point. 

Some of our positions have recently been called in ques- 
tion by Professor William Herbert Page in a brilliant and 
informing essay on “Judge-Made Law.” This shows that we 
have hitherto failed to make clear our real purpose which 
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assuredly was not to launch a criticism against the courts, 
and the underlying idea being of some social as well as his- 
torical import, a supplementary statement is called for. Ac- 
cordingly, we return to “the courts and history”—again. 

The central theme of the present discussion is that por- 
tion of the delightful essay just referred to which deals with 
the so-called “Edgerton Bible case” and the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court’s decision therein. But, in order that the reader 
may have before him the historical part of the court’s pro- 
nouncement, which was the special subject of our comments, 
some paragraphs from the decision are here reproduced, 
along with necessary introductory data. 

The suit, brought originally in the Circuit Court, Judge 
John R. Bennett, was initiated by certain Roman Catholic 
citizens of Edgerton against the school board of the district, 
on the complaint that the board had authorized the reading 
of the King James version of the Bible in the public schools, 
contrary to the constitution of Wisconsin which, it was 
claimed, prohibited such reading. Judge Bennett found for 
the defendants, holding that the mere reading of the Bible, 
without note or comment, did not constitute sectarian in- 
struction and therefore did not violate any of the provisions 
of the state constitution. 

The Supreme Court, receiving the case on appeal, re- 
versed that decision, Chief Justice Lyon writing the opinion 
which was concurred in by a unanimous bench. Two main 
grounds were urged for the action taken: First, that the 
reading of the Bible in the public school constituted sectarian 
instruction, which was forbidden in Article X, section 3 in 
the following language: 


The Legislature shall provide by law for the establishment of dis- 
trict schools, which shall be as nearly uniform as possible, and such 
schools shall be free and without charge for tuition to all children be- 
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tween four and twenty years of age; and no sectarian instruction shall 
be allowed therein. 


Second, because such Bible reading in the school is an act of 
worship and constitutes the school “a place of worship.” Since 
the constitution Article I, section 18 proclaims that no man 
shall “be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of 
worship, or maintain any ministry, against his consent’ 
and since the public schools are supported by a general 
tax, this provision is violated in making the schools “places 
of worship.” 


The second proposition is practically a corollary of the 
first, and naturally the chief justice’s main contention was 
that the reading of the Bible violated Article X, section 3, 
prohibiting sectarian instruction. On that point the court 
uttered the historical summary which follows: 


The early settlers of Wisconsin came chiefly from New England 
and the Middle States. They represented the best religious, intellectual, 
and moral culture, and the business enterprise and sagacity, of the peo- 
ple of the states from whence they came. They found here a territory 
possessing all the elements essential to the development of a great state. 
They were intensely desirous that the future state should be settled and 
developed as rapidly as possible. They chose from their number wise, 
sagacious, Christian men, imbued with the sentiments common to all, to 
frame their constitution. The convention assembled at a time when im- 
migration had become very large and was constantly increasing. The 
immigrants came from nearly all the countries of Europe, but most largely 
from Germany and Ireland. As a class, they were industrious, intelligent, 
honest and thrifty—just the material for the development of a new state. 
Besides, they brought with them, collectively, much wealth. They were 
also religious and sectarian. Among them were Catholics, Jews, and 
adherents of many Protestant sects. These immigrants were cordially 
welcomed, and it is manifest the convention framed the constitution with 
reference to attracting them to Wisconsin. Many, perhaps most, of these 
immigrants came from countries in which a state religion was maintained 
and enforced, while some of them were non-comformists and had suffered 
under the disabilities resulting from their rejection of the established 
religion. What more tempting inducement to cast their lot with us could 
have been held out to them than the assurance that, in addition to the 
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guaranties of the right of conscience and of worship in their own way, 
the free district schools in which their children were to be, or might be, 
educated, were absolute common ground, where the pupils were equal, 
and where sectarian instruction, and with it sectarian intolerance, under 
which they had smarted in the old country, could never enter? Such were 
the circumstances surrounding the convention which framed the consti- 
tution. In the light of them, and with a lively appreciation by its mem- 
bers of the horrors of sectarian intolerance and the priceless value of per- 
fect religious and sectarian freedom and equality, is it unreasonable to 
say that sectarian instruction was thus excluded, to the end that the child 
of a Jew, or Catholic, or Unitarian, or Universalist, or Quaker should not 
be compelled to listen to the stated reading of passages of Scripture which 
are accepted by others as giving the lie to the religious faith and belief 
of their parents and themselves ?* 


The defendant had averred that the circumstances of 
the time must be taken into account and that contemporary 
interpretation ought to control. But the court, while ac- 
knowledging the soundness of the rule that constitutions and 
laws should be interpreted according to the understanding 
of the law-makers, denied that the rule was applicable except 
“where the language employed is of uncertain import. . .”; 
“if the words of the instrument are unambiguous,” he held 
“there is no room for construction outside the words them- 
selves, and the above rules cease to be controlling.” The 
words “sectarian instruction” being clear and unambiguous, 
the court was free to proceed without taking into account the 
interpretation which the constitution-makers may have placed 
upon section 3 of Article X. Nevertheless, he inserted in 
his opinion the paragraph quoted above to explain his own 
view of the historical background out of which the constitu- 
tional prohibition of sectarian instruction emerged. That 
statement we deem erroneous as will hereafter appear. 

Since the decision turned on the question of the unam- 
biguity of a phrase in the Wisconsin constitution it may be 
allowable, by means of an example, to point out how easy it 
is to mistake for unambiguous words or phrases which are, 
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in fact, ambiguous. Professor Page, in referring to a so- 
called instance of “judge-made law,” used, in introducing 
this branch of his inquiry, the words “which aroused emotion 
over a year ago.” To a legal mind construing the words from 
the context alone, the phrase “aroused emotion” could well 
seem unambiguous. It might appear to mean nothing other 
than that the distinguished jurisconsult who is here employ- 
ing it had been personally deeply moved by something said 
or done on the occasion alluded to, namely the discussion of 
Sanborn’s paper before the Madison Literary Club. In other 
words, that the author’s breast was the seat of the emotion 
affirmed to have been aroused. 

The historian, however, who relies not wholiy upon in- 
ternal evidence, always having an eye for external testimony 
as well, will quickly convince himself by inquiry that in the 
essayist’s mind the words had a wholly different incidence: 
they referred not at all to himself but to one of the discussers 
of Sanborn’s paper whose intellectual controls were too weak 
to preserve him from manifesting undue ardor in argument. 
Thus we see that the phrase “aroused emotion” as used in the 
essay itself, is not unambiguous but ambiguous. 

A similar showing has heretofore been made with respect 
to the words “sectarian instruction” as used in section 3, 
Article X of the Wisconsin state constitution. That phrase 
was the pivot on which the decision turned, and the learned 
chief justice held that it was clear and unambiguous. 

Our contention has been, and is, that if the words “secta- 
rian instruction” could be held to be clear and unambiguous 
by a court dealing with them in 1890, it could only be by 
virtue of some esoteric quality or some legal fiction in the 
light of which the court chose to regard them; for, histori- 
cally, those words were not unambiguous either in 1890 or in 
1846 when they were engrossed as part of the Wisconsin con- 
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stitution. It is common knowledge that as late as 1890 a 
probably large majority of the people of Wisconsin inter- 
preted “sectarian instruction” in a manner different from 
that employed by the court. 

In his judicial argument the chief justice recognized no 
distinction between the word sectarian and the word reli- 
gious. His conclusions embraced both. But when we go back 
to the constitution-makers, investigation has demonstrated 
that that distinction was prominent in their minds; they did 
not think they had prohibited religious instruction, but only 
sectarian instruction, which to them was a very different mat- 
ter. We have shown‘ that a committee proposed to resolve: 
“No book of religious doctrine or belief and no sectarian in- 
struction” should be used or permitted in the common schools, 
and that their report was amended to read: “and no sectar- 
ian instruction shall be allowed therein.” This amendment 
was adopted by a viva voce vote, the call for the yeas and 
nays being rejected, and only “‘one or two” voices were heard 
against it. A newspaper man stated, through his paper, that 
the section (No. 3) of Article X by amendment had been 
changed from prohibiting “religious instruction” to “secta- 
rian instruction.” It is clear, therefore, that the convention 
believed it had saved religious instruction. 

And how did the constitution makers understand re- 
ligious instruction? The practice of the time, of the period 
following for many years, even up to 1890, gives answer (a 
practice which the court declined to take into account). They 
understood by it such religious impressions as could be made 
upon the young minds and hearts through the mere reading 
of selected passages of Scripture. Sectarian instruction dif- 
fered in that oral comment on the reading, and a variety of 
printed tracts, were employed to bend the thought of pu- 
pils toward the teachings of the particular sect to which the 
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instructor belonged: if a Baptist, he stressed the doctrine of 
immersion, a Methodist dwelt on repentance and submission 
to God’s will, the Presbyterian on free election, Episcopali- 
ans on the Apostolic succession, and so on. That was the 
sectarian instruction which was still being insisted upon by 
a formidable party in the New England states. But the 
Yankee constitution builders of Wisconsin, following the 
trend of liberal opinion, rejected it. They accepted the views 
of their educational prophet, Horace Mann, who in the very 
year 1846 was contending vigorously against the Massachu- 
setts sectaries and in favor of this broader view. The mere 
reading of selections from the Bible, without note or com- 
ment, would, he maintained, serve a useful purpose by way 
of religious instruction. 

That being the stream of opinion in which the founders 
of our state were immersed, other evidence would hardly be 
needed to prove that they discriminated in this manner re- 
ligious from sectarian instruction, and intended to prohibit 
only the latter. But we have seen that there is positive proof, 
from the convention records, of their rejection of a prohibi- 
tion of religious instruction, also of the prohibition of “books 
of religious doctrine or belief.” And if anyone is disposed, 
after all this, to think a convention made up of six parts 
Yankee to one part non- Yankee had permitted itself, while 
retaining religious instruction, to proscribe the use of the 
Bible for that purpose, his “will to believe” is more highly 
developed than our own. 

We come back to the main question: If the Supreme 
Court had been obliged to follow the method of the historian 
in developing the historical background of the convention, 
and in making clear its contemporary interpretation of sec- 
tion 3 of Article X, it could not have decided the Bible case 
as it did and therefore would not have written background 
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history in Chief Justice Lyon’s manner. Indeed, if it had 
permitted itself to be guided by the contemporary views of 
the constitution-makers, it would have confirmed the opinion 
handed down by the Circuit Court instead of reversing that 
court. 

Fortunately, as we have thought and repeatedly stated, 
the Supreme Court was not restricted to the rigorous meth- 
odology of the historian in dealing with the historical aspects 
of the question. Having the duty of settling an explosive 
social problem by making the decision subserve the common 
weal as well as by doing justice in the case at bar, the court 
could asswme the unambiguity of two words and proceed to 
demolish the reasoning of the lower court. This the Supreme 
Court did, and it thereby performed an invaluable service to 
the state. 

The court was well aware that the constitution could not 
be amended without a socially costly upheaval. It knew also 
that, as a practical question, the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools had virtually ceased. Professor J. W. Stearns, 
commenting editorially in the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion on the decision just handed down, said that only in iso- 
lated cases had the reading of the Bible persisted to that time. 

In 1846, and for a number of years after that, the custom 
had been widespread, particularly among Yankees who in 
pioneer times made up the bulk of the common school teach- 
ers. But all that had been altered in consequence of the pro- 
found social changes occurring in the state, which changes 
the Supreme Court was wise enough to take into account. 

What had happened was this: the constitution was made 
for a community which was overwhelmingly Protestant, the 
evangelical sects accounting for a huge majority. Some Ro- 
man Catholics there were, to be sure, almost exclusively 
among the Irish and German emigrants who as yet were 
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mainly massed in two or three lake shore counties. With the 
passing years those elements multiplied, and Romanism was 
further strengthened by the influx of Bohemians, Poles, Ital- 
ians, and others from Catholic countries of Europe. 

Railroad building, and the opening of new areas to settle- 
ment, distributed Catholic people of these several derivations 
all over the state, fixing some Romanist families in nearly ev- 
ery school district with the wholly natural result that school 
practices were generally harmonized with the changed so- 
cial situation. Only a few teachers, one here another yonder, 
braved public opinion by continuing the morning Scripture 
lesson. Now, whatever may be thought by Methodists or 
Congregationalists about the sectarian asepticism of the 
King James version of the Bible, read without note or com- 
ment as a school exercise, the fact remains that Roman Cath- 
olics objected to it both on grounds of religion and on 
grounds of ecclesiastical polity. What could possibly have 
been the gain to religious instruction, in a few scattered dis- 
trict schools, to offset the sense of insulting discrimination 
which that vast body of citizens felt was involved in the con- 
tinuance of the practice anywhere in the state? 

Coming now to the subsidiary question, Mr. Page pro- 
tests our classification of the decision in the Bible case as 
““judge-made law.” Also, he thinks it very strange that a 
decision thus characterized should nevertheless be praised as 
wise and salutary. 

Our understanding of judge-made law is any decision, 
having the force of law, in which the courts trench upon the 
field of legislation as by reading into a constitution or a 
statute what its makers did not intend. The phrase is inter- 
changeable with “judicial legislation”; and, for the popular- 
izing of that phrase we have to thank such exalted jurists as 
Justice Peckham and Justice Harlan, both members of the 
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United States Supreme Court when they spoke their minds 
on the subject. A decision is judge-made when it is reached 
through a strained interpretation of a statute or other writ- 
ten instrument, such as we think took place in the construc- 
tion by Chief Lyon of the words “sectarian instruction,” con- 
sidered as unambiguous when to the layman the plain fact 
was otherwise; thereby enabling the court not only to re- 
verse the trial judge, but actually to ignore the ascertainable 
views of the makers of the constitution. 

Mr. Page asks why that phrase need be construed in the 
light of its meaning at any given time, as 1846. Why could 
it not be interpreted as of the year 1890? It has already been 
pointed out that the phrase was still ambiguous in 1890, as 
a perusal of Judge Bennett’s opinion along with that of 
Chief Justice Lyon makes clear. If the courts felt freer in 
1890 to construe instruments in ways contravening the will 
of the law-maker than were those of an earlier time, for ex- 
ample in the days of the great chancellor James Kent, the 
explanation need not be sought outside the range of the very 
numerous, complicated, and puzzling problems imposed upon 
courts in that general epoch. 

The chancellor says: 


It is an established rule in the exposition of statutes that the inten- 
tion of the law-giver is to be deduced from the whole and of every part 
of a statute taken and compared together. The real intention, when ac- 
curately ascertained, will always prevail over the literal sense of terms. 
The words of a statute if of common use, are to be taken in their natural 
and ordinary signification and import.* 


If the force of the rule had been weakened by 1890, the 
reason must be that it had been repeatedly set aside by the 
courts. But it had by no means been abrogated. On that ques- 
tion we may appeal to the history of our own Supreme Court. 
It happens that twenty-one years ago this very day (No- 
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vember 14, 1932) an important episode occurred in that 
court which has a bearing on this point. Many Wisconsin 
citizens will recall the emotion which Chief Justice Winslow | 
evoked, at least among forward looking laymen, by one | 
notable passage in the Workmen’s Compensation Law case: 








When an eighteenth century constitution forms the charter of liberty | 

of a twentieth century government, must its general provisions be con- 
; strued and interpreted by an eighteenth century mind, in the light of | 
eighteenth century conditions and ideals? Clearly not. This were to 
command the race to halt in its progress, to stretch the state upon a ver- 
itable bed of Procrustes.® | 








That pregnant sentiment Justice Marshall, while con- | 
curring in the decision of the case at bar, felt it his solemn 
duty to controvert. He said: 














Such ability to bend the fundamental law in the name of judicial in- 
terpretation,—the idea that an eighteenth century construction for an 
eighteenth century condition may not, and at the hands of the courts 
: does not have to, fit a twentieth century condition,—has been advanced 
/ by some, but not significantly at least by any court. On the contrary, 
it has met with universal condemnation. That it is wrong, every man of 
: eminence that has ever written upon the subject in the past, as well 
i as the very nature of the case and the very logic and limitations of 
judicial interpretation, bear witness.’ 








Could an issue of principle be more sharply disputed; 
could the chief justice’s suggested doctrine have been more 
plainly branded as new and revolutionary? A belligerent, un- 
compromising tone, however, is no guarantee of scrupulous 
accuracy in statement, and we have cause to suspect that 
Justice Marshall, in the above quotation, utters a bit of | 
judge-made history himself. | 
At all events, the sparks struck out in these clashing views | 
help to disclose what common sense and common observation 
proclaim—that the classic rule of interpretation as an- 
nounced by the law-writers and maintained by courts “in 
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principle,” is in fact and of necessity the subject of a per- 
petual “tug-of-war” in the courts themselves. When possi- 
ble, taking into account their whole duty, courts have natur- 
ally preferred to adhere closely to the rule. In the multi- 
tudinous cases where adherence to the rule would either work 
injustice, or would wrest a decision from the course which 
public policy or some other interest claiming judicial protec- 
tion dictated it should take, the courts found means, as Chief 
Justice Lyon did in the Bible case, to avert the evil. They 
could always use what he sometimes quizzically spoke of as 
“a little main strength.” 

On the last point a word must suffice. When chided for 
calling a law that is “judge-made,” a “good and wholesome 
law,” instead of “just law,” the historian must be permitted 
to inquire if the privilege of defining and classifying is a 
monopoly of legal minds. Lawyers, judges, and courts are 
perpetually engaged in that activity. In 1911 the United 
States Supreme Court went to the length of classifying con- 
tracts in restraint of trade (all of which the law prohibits 
under penalty) as falling into two classes: those “unreason- 
ably” in restraint, and those “reasonably” in restraint: and, 
contrary to what the Congress had deliberately declared, 
and reaffirmed on the question to amend, the court held one 
class, the larger one, lawful, the other not. Here was an ac- 
knowledged case of judicial legislation, and here was defining 
and classifying with a vengeance. For all that, and this 
bears on the last point considered, if the court was wiser 
than Congress it may have been good judge-made law. 

The plain fact which historians observe is that the doctrine 
of the three-fold division of governmental function—legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial—is merely basal and cannot 
be run into all particular acts of the three great organs of 
government. Certainly Congress sometimes acts in an execu- 
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tive capacity, and it also judges. The executive both judges 
and legislates, sometimes as a ““usurper of authority,” at oth- 
ers not. As for the courts, they are making law all the time. 
Hundreds of important decisions could be adduced to prove 
that they find it necessary or desirable in a large proportion 
of cases to override the historically ascertainable will of the 
law-maker. But they are not in all instances to be criticised 
for doing so. 

From several points of view a bench of justices is ideally 
fitted to make laws, even when that involves the assumption 
of legislative power. The judges are trained minds; they are 
a small enough group to effectually canvass in conference 
points at issue; and they usually have among them some 
heads which are wise in forecasting the social effects of de- 
cisions. Moreover—and this is highly important—decisions 
need not be unanimous, and always the dissenters, unlike a 
legislative minority, have the opportunity to place their views 
in the record just as fully and as prominently as the ma- 
jority, thus inviting comparisons and stimulating investiga- 
tion. Finally, a judicial decision is neither irrevocable nor yet 
subject to be overturned in ruthless or revolutionary manner. 
Minority opinion of today may be majority opinion tomor- 
row. In any event, new decisions modify the influence of 
older decisions, and so the law, as made by judges, is a body 
of doctrine endowed with the principle of growth and 
adaptation. 

“The life of the law has not been logic,” says Justice 
Holmes, “it has been experience.” Like all human institu- 
tions courts are fallible, making some bad law as well as 
some good. 

The best test to determine whether a decision is good or 
bad law is not its consonance with doctrines and opinions of 
the past, but its harmony with the needs of the present in 
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the interest of future social good: that is to say, in harmony 
with the great principle enunciated by Chief Justice Wins- 
low. Courts may at one time trend in one of these directions, 
at another time in the other. It is the privilege of citizens to 
determine which trend they want promoted, then to see to 
it that judicial elections and appointments promise to insure 
that the bulk of the judge-made law shall be good law, ac- 
cording to their definition. 

To repeat, our personal interest in the Bible case was 
primarily historical. We proposed to investigate the general 
historical excursions occasionally employed by courts in ra- 
tionalizing their decisions. Chief Justice Lyon, in this case, 
gives us an admirable but thoroughly representative sample 
of such efforts. It must be confessed that this portion of his 
opinion is written in a captivating style; and it has a specious 
conclusiveness which convinced even so independent a thinker 
as the late Chief Justice Winslow. Historical statements in- 
tertwined with legal reasoning in such decisions are apt to 
carry a disproportionate weight of authority by reason of 
the solemnity attending their utterance, the reverence which 
courts properly inspire, their training as weighers of evidence 
and the circumstance that one kind of history—that of setting 
precedents in order and tracing case histories—is a normal 
and important feature of the judicial function. 

It appeared desirable to inquire what actual value the 
judge-made general histories possessed. They are somewhat 
rare, but when judges indulge in such writings these are to 
be classed with the forms of propagandist literature rather 
than with history proper. The judge will appeal to general 
history not for guidance in reaching his decision, but for 
embellishment, for rationalization, for justification of the de- 
cision arrived at on quite other and independent grounds. 
Inherently, there is no more reason why lawyers or others 
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who read judicial decisions, should pay heed to the court’s 
historical disquisitions than there would be for a scientist to 
take seriously a discourse on the origin of species by a poli- 
tician seeking to outlaw the teaching of evolution. 

In a word, while judge-made law has a definite and im- 
portant place as law, either good or bad, judge-made history, 
so long as judges disregard the historian’s methodology, can 
be accorded no scientific standing as history. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER 





* Wisconsin Magazine of History, ix, 347-857. 

* Tbid., xv, 3-21. 

* Ibid., ix, 276-278. 

* Ibid., ix, 347-357. 

*Student’s Edition, Kent’s Commentaries, 9. 

* Wisconsin Reports, vol. 147, p. 349. 

* Supra, p. 871. Also in Autobiography of Roujet D. Marshall... (Madi- 
son, 1928), ii, 70. 














COMMUNICATIONS 
BOOTLEG PAPERS 


Years ago, Burlington attracted many artists because of 
the picturesque old houses fenced in by cobblestone walls, 
grouped largely about old St. Sebastian Church. Time has 
changed this loveliness, the walls have disappeared, but here 
and there one finds glimpses of quaintness. 

Last winter, a home in one of these groups, set back 
deeply in a hillside, was remodeled. The plaster removed, old 
papers fell from the ceiling, and a black package attracted 
the workmen. A lath or two loosened, the owner, Robert 
Southey, found a bundle of documents wrapped in a leather 
bootleg, tied carelessly with a queer string. They were quite 
covered with dust and grime, but every paper was well pre- 
served and legible. There were some ninety bonds, receipts, 
deeds, and letters pertaining to early Burlington. 

Our local historical society had as one of its cherished pos- 
sessions, the original land patent to Silas Peck of a large 
part of the business section of our city, issued in 1843. How 
he acquired title was a mystery, for Silas Peck was a man of 
little property. Imagine then our joy in Mr. Southey’s gift 
of these papers found in Silas Peck’s home, explaining prac- 
tically how he accomplished it. 

Evidently he had rival claimants in acquiring title to 
the northeast quarter of section 32, township 3, range 19. 
Possibly the only document in existence drawn up at Fox- 
ville, territory of Wisconsin, later Burlington, is an unre- 
corded quitclaim deed given by Daniel B. Rork to Silas 
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Peck, dated December 9, 1836—consideration $600—to land 
lying on the west side of Fox River. 

There is also an unrecorded quitclaim deed from Luke 
Taylor to Silas Peck, to “passels” of land lying on and near 
Fox River, dated April 10, 1837, consideration $500. It is 
witnessed by Aaron Smith, high priest of the Mormons under 
James Strang. 

Three unrecorded bonds all dated August 23, 1837, en- 
lighten us further: 


Reuel Nims agrees to sell Silas Peck three equal and undivided 
sixteenth parts of N.E. 1/4-32-3-19, to hold the same in his own name 
till land sales, to use diligence to obtain a preemption on the same or to 
make all reasonable exertion to purchase the same at land sales and to 
give to the said Silas Peck full and peaceable possession from this date. 
The said Silas Peck to furnish his proportion of purchase money. 


ae oe Perce [brother of Mrs. Strang] 


E. D. Woodbridge 
The second: 


Silas Peck to Enoch Woodbridge agrees to give deed to nine six- 
teenth parts of the W. fraction of N.E. 1/4-82-3-19. 


The third: 


Silas Peck agrees to give E. R. Huegenin one sixteenth part of above 
parcel of land under the same agreement, Huegenin is to furnish his pro- 
portion of the purchase money. 


Benjamin Perce 


Witnesses: {amie Perkins 


The date of the plat of Burlington is May 21, 1839. It 
was entered in the land office by Silas Peck on March 8. A 
duplicate receipt is undated. There must have been consider- 
able delay, for the patent is dated four years later, March 3, 
1844, and recorded September 11, 1856. 
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A paper of vital interest to all residents of Burlington, 
now and forever, is a petition to the honorable legislature of 
the state of Wisconsin to vacate the park site donated by 
Silas Peck in 1839. There really was a park, the block on 
which our city hall stands. But it was pronounced a nuisance 
to surrounding property by twelve of the leading citizens, 
all austere New Englanders. Not one of the Germans who 
founded the Teutonia Society, the center of music, drama, 
and gaiety, was among the signers. 

There is much more of interest in these old papers. Our 
post-office site was assessed at $100 in 1859, and taxed $3.44. 
Some thirty freight receipts of the Racine and Mississippi 
Railroad tell of the needs of early times. Letters and sig- 
natures on the many documents are invaluable. 

Is it not a matter of pride that the Burlington Historical 
Society is equipped with fireproof files and has a conscien- 
tious custodian to care for these treasures that have been 
given it? 

ANTOINETTE M. Futon, Burlington, Wisconsin 


Have been enjoying your magazine this Sunday morn- 
ing—just the day to read the history of the lovely Nashotah 
that I have known for many years. La Pointe Letters too 
are delightful. 

Your comment on Immigrant Letters makes me feel 
more than ever that Mr. Duckett was not able to accomplish 
much, Brighton way, altho’ he gave considerable time to it. 
I suggested a plan to our Directors that may bring results. 
It is the offer of a prize to Junior and Senior High School 
students for the best biographical sketch of an early settler, 
preferably from their own families. It may bring out in- 
teresting material, and possible letters which could be photo- 
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stated. The High Schools have agreed to take this up the be- 
ginning of the second semester, in February. 

We have had some excellent sketches this year—the last 
one representing a summer’s work on the Schatz-Meisters 
Tagebuch of the Teutonia Society from 1871 on. It bro’t 
to light many interesting facts, concerning the German com- 
munity life in Burlington. Would you like a copy of it? 

Many articles have been added to our museum—one, the 
tollgate table with money drawer, from Bowers on the Janes- 
ville plank road. I was able to buy it from the Pratt estate 
at Spring Prairie. Mrs. Pratt left us a fine old black walnut 
secretary. 

Our museum at the school is really delightful. The chil- 
dren adore it, and whenever I announce that it is to be open 
to a certain grade—there is enthusiastic clapping. Wish you 
‘might see us at our best, sometime. 

Our meetings have been as delightful as ever. The last 
program on “Ecclesiastical Antiquities” seemed quite orig- 
inal. ‘The display varied from Jewish Passover pewter to 
blackened madonnas—from Icons of the royal Russian 
household to various objects once used in Catholic church 
services. 

My own topic “Old Shawls” proved so intriguing that I 
made a trip to Cincinnati this fall to study the famous Long- 
worth collection of Kashmirs. Have spoken twice in public 
since then—the last time at the Beloit Art Hall, in connec- 
tion with the lovely shawls Mrs. Charles Bovey collected 
for the Minneapolis Museum. Such a lovely setting could 
scarcely fail to bring about splendid results. 

Mr. Whitehead, the Director, urges me to go on saying 
that I am on virgin soil in much that I said. But South Ken- 
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sington Museum is far away. It is there I’d like to study 
now. 


ANTOINETTE M. Fuutron, Burlington, Wisconsin 


Your December number credits me with the authorship 
of “Visions of a Wisconsin Gold Seeker,” which I don’t re- 
member writing. I do, however, recall “The Taverns and 
Stages of Early Wisconsin” which I prepared at the sugges- 
tion of the late Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites and which appeared 
in our Society’s Proceedings for 1914. Based upon thorough 
research covering a wide field, reviewers pronounced it a 
valuable historical contribution and for years it was recog- 
nized as an authority on the subject. Later writers have used 
its data freely, but generally without acknowledgment. The 
greatest offender in this respect was a Wisconsin author 
who not only helped himself generously from the study, but 
whom I aided materially with personal information, and 
with letters and pictures. Yet his pretentious work claims 
all the credit for himself. 


J. H. A. Lacuen, --’aukesha, Wisconsin 
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Glenn T. Trewartha, associate professor of geography at the Uni- 
: versity of Wisconsin, has published in the June, 1932, issue of the Annals 
i of the Association of American Geographers a paper entitled “The Prairie 
i du Chien Terrace: Geography of a Confluence Site.” He discusses site | 
characteristics, including geographic features, soils, and climate; de- 
scribes the pre-white culture epoch prior to 1685; the fur mart, 1685- 
‘ 1812 and later; and the fortified American frontier post, 1814-1850. The 
' final section is an analysis and description of the prairie today. The 
paper occupies pages 119 to 158 in the Annals and is also published as a 
separate pamphlet. 





















Everett E. Edwards, in Number 23 Bibliographical Contributions of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, presents a valuable aid 
to the study of Indian agriculture which is basic on account of those of 
its numerous products which were taken up by white cultivators. ‘It has 

i been estimated,” says Dr. Edwards in his introduction, “that four sevenths 

i of the agricultural production of the United States, measured in farm 

i values, consists of economic plants, domesticated by the Indian and taken 

; over by the white man. In taking possession of the continents of the 

western hemisphere, among the first lands occupied by the Europeans 

. were the clearings made by the Indians for their crude farms. The whites 

attempted to use their European crops and methods, but found it neces- 

sary to adopt many of those in use among the Indians.” 
The work is a contribution to the history of civilization in the west- 

: ern world, and will be heartily welcomed by students of anthropology, 

t sociology, and geography, as well as by students of history. 

i 





J.S. 















" With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851. The Diary and Sketches 

5 of Frank Blackwell Mayer (The Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 
1982). 214 pp. 

This delightful little book, which is put forth by our neighboring 

Society, has been prepared by its assistant editor, Bertha L. Heilbron. | 

It is a reproduction of the diary of a Maryland artist, who after fruit- 

less appeals to the government to be sent as an official painter to the 

Indian treaties of 1857 being held in Minnesota, came at his own expense 

over the Alleghanies, down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to its falls, 

noting, describing, sketching and painting as he went. He says almost 

nothing of the portion of Wisconsin through which he passed, save to ad- 

mire the “lonely & grand” scenery of the upper river and the glimpses of 
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an Indian village “where council smoke is still seen & the Scalp dance 
still celebrated” on the borders of Lake Pepin. 

Arrived at St. Paul, Mayer formed acquaintance with Governor 
Ramsey, who remained his friend for life. With the missionary Dr. 
Williamson he visited the Sioux chief, Little Crow in his village, and 
then joined the commissioners who were making treaties at Portage des 
Sioux. There he met Alexis Bailly, Jean Baptiste Faribault, was present 
at the marriage of a son of the latter to a lovely young half breed, and 
studied the manners and customs of the Sioux at this great gathering. 

Mayer afterwards attempted to have the state of Minnesota purchase 
his painting of the “Treaty of Portage des Sioux” and his sketch of the 
proposed picture now hangs in the Society’s museum. When the new 
capitol was built at St. Paul, Mayer had died, but Frank D. Millet ex- 
ecuted the picture from Mayer’s design. The latter’s diary and sketch 
book are now in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
from which this volume reproduces a considerable number of the sketches 
as well as the text. The volume is a delayed tribute to an interesting 
artist and a credit both to the Society that publishes it and to its able 
editor. 


Southwestern Wisconsin: A History of Old Crawford County. John 
G. Gregory, editor in chief (Chicago, 1932). 4 vols. 

This work comprises the present counties of Crawford, Grant, Iowa, 
Lafayette, Green, Dane, Sauk, Richland, and Vernon. The general intro- 
duction is written by the editor in chief and has excellent chapters on the 
Black Hawk War, the introduction of lead mining, the “Garden of Eden” 
description of early Wisconsin, “When Land was Cheap,” and the “Ter- 
ritorial Era.’”” Crawford County is well written up by Mrs. Earll and 
Mrs. Evans. Dane County is the work of A. O. Barton, and contains some 
new and interesting features of its history, as well as a reliable sketch of 
what is already known. Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, and Green are the work 
of L. J. Murphy. The editor in chief has prepared the material on Sauk 
and Vernon counties. Richland is the work of Harry Bailey. These 
county histories fill two volumes of this publication; the other two are de- 
voted to biographies of prominent citizens and sketches of schools, 
churches, and various industrial institutions. 


Sketches of Wauwatosa. By Elizabeth V. Foley (privately printed, 
1932), dedicated to the Wauwatosa Pioneers. 

This is a substantial booklet of 100 pages, which is quite what its 
title indicates, a series of sketches by and about Wauwatosa pioneers. It 
is by no means a history, but a compilation of historical material. 
Mrs, Foley, the compiler has been fortunate in obtaining the coéperation 
of many citizens of Wauwatosa who have written for this booklet accounts 
of the early schools, churches, and institutions of the town, as well as 
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summaries of the more recent clubs and libraries. About half the volume 
is genealogical and will be valuable in that field. 


Hudson in the Early Days. By Genevieve Cline Day (privately 
printed, 1932). 

This pamphlet history of one of our northwestern cities by a de- 
voted daughter of the town is a fine instance of what may yet be done 
in gathering our pioneer history from other than written and printed 
sources. Much of the work is founded on personal interviews with chil- 
dren of first settlers, and by her careful research and comparison of 
statements Mrs. Day has corrected some of the unfounded dates, formerly 
assigned by tradition. Her account of the’ French period is based on 
printed narratives. She prefers the English “Nicholas” to the French 
“Nicolas,” and omits the “Saint” before the names of the French posts— 
Fort St. Antoine, Fort St. Pierre. The reviewer cannot agree with the 
author regarding the French post on Grey Cloud Island, although the 
matter of these upper Mississippi posts of the French régime has not been 
definitely determined. The period of the fur traders under the British 
sovereign is well summed up. The booklet is a tribute to the city of Hud- 
son and its makers. 


Le Pére Samuel-Charles-Gaétan Mazzuchelli. Par Soeur Rosemary 
Crepeau (Paris, 19382). 352 pp. 

This biography of the Italian Dominican missionary to Wisconsin 
has been carefully wrought by the erudite Sister of Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. To this latter place the Sinsinawa College, founded by 
Father Mazzuchelli has been removed. None the less the memory of 
its founder remains potent and this book is a result of a long period of 
research both in Europe and America. The author’s choice of the French 
language and a French publisher makes this work less available for 
Wisconsin readers. Yet many, no doubt, will find interest in its pages 
and in the manifold accomplishments of Father Mazzuchelli during our 
pioneer history. One notes with interest that he designed the first capitol 
of Iowa and the lovely winding stairway, yet preserved at Iowa City. 
He also founded several churches in southwest Wisconsin, as well as in 
Illinois and Iowa. The book is well documented but it unfortunately lacks 
an index. 


The Samaritans of Molokai. By Charles J. Dutton (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, 1932). 286 pp. 

The major portion of this book, recounts the life of Brother Joseph 
(Ira B.) Dutton, who after a Wisconsin boyhood, in and near Janesville, 
enlisted in the Thirteenth Wisconsin Volunteers, and served throughout 
the Civil War. He became a convert to Catholicism and in 1886 went as 
a volunteer to the leper settlement at Hawaii, giving his life to service 
thereafter. Brother Dutton was a lifelong member of our Society, and 
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sent many contributions for its files. Some of these were utilized in this 
biography, wherein the life of this devoted “brother to everybody” is 
well told. 


The Dictionary of American Biography, sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies has now reached its tenth volume, which 
includes the sketches from ‘Jasper’ to “Larkin.” A number of import- 
ant Wisconsin men are included in this issue, chief of whom is Robert M. 
La Follette, written by Frederic L. Paxson. Among other Wisconsin 
lights are James G. Jenkins of whom the sketch was prepared by Justice 
Rosenberry; George Wallace Jones and Rufus King represent the pio- 
neer period, with Bishop Jackson Kemper for religious flavor. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Dr. Walter Kempster, and Konrad Krez represent the 
church, medicine, and journalism respectively. Dr. Schafer prepared an 
efficient sketch of Elisha W. Keyes. Louis Jolliet, Solomon Juneau, 
Baron Lahontan, and Increase A. Lapham are written up by the senior 
research associate. The sketch of David Starr Jordan notes his Wiscon- 
sin career as head of the Collegiate Institute at Appleton. In addition 
to these Wisconsin items the lover of biography will note the excellent 
sketch of Thomas Jefferson by Dumas Malone, editor of the dictionary ; 
that of Andrew Johnson by T. P. Abernethy; and that of Allen Johnson, 
first editor of the dictionary who was killed in 1931, by J. Franklin 
Jameson. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. By Robert E. Pinkerton (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1931). 857 pp. 

There has never been any adequate history of this great company, 
probably for the reasons Mr. Pinkerton himself suggests “the monumental 
nature of the task.” When such contributions as Fur Trade and Empire, 
noted in our September issue, shall multiply, and an historian arises with 
a comprehensive grasp of two and a half centuries of history, covering 
half of the American continent, a true history may be produced. Mean- 
while such a one-volume work as this of Mr. Pinkerton’s is exceedingly 
useful. The author may be too partial to the romantic heroes like Radis- 
son and Anthony Hendry; but he offers a useful corrective to the com- 
monly accepted story of the Hudson’s Bay Company as composed of men 
of great daring and energy. His thesis is that the company was not truly 
successful until after it was merged with the North West Company in 
1821. He calls attention to the racial characteristic of the struggle be- 
tween the North Westers and the Hudson’s Bay Gentlemen Adventurers, 
the former being chiefly Highlanders descendants of the Jacobite rebels. 
On the whole Mr. Pinkerton has written with verve and intelligence, and 
the book will be useful for reference. For this reason it is much to be 
regretted that there is no index, and the bibliography scarcely supplies 
its place. 
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| © ret the quarter ending January 10, 1933, the Society has received 
eleven additions to its membership. Edwin S. Fickes, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and Emery A. Odell, Monroe, enrolled as life members. 

The following became annual members: Rev. Alonzo Parker Curtiss, 
Sheboygan; Noah J. Frey, Madison; Dr. Gustavus I. Hogue, Milwaukee ; 
S. Elizabeth Lyman, Kenosha; Mrs. Maud H. Mendenhall, Waukesha; 
F. G. Oetking, Madison; Dr. Henry A. Peters, Oconomowoc; Rev. J. A. 
Riedl, Waukesha; M. W. Torkelson, Madison. 


NECROLOGY 


William L. Davis, life member of the Society died at Eau Claire, 
October 16 last. John H. Tweedy Jr., son of the last territorial delegate 
ef Wisconsin in Congress, died December 7 at Easton, Maryland. 


Among the life members whose demise has not been formerly re- 
ported are Charles F. Harding, Chicago; William Edward Black, Mil- 
waukee; Charles S. Dodge, McFarland; John D. Rexford, Janesville; 
and Mrs. Agnes S. Jorgenson, Green Bay. 


Annual members missing from our groups are R. J. Kepler, formerly 
of Eau Claire, who died at Deland, Florida; Mrs. T. H. Schmidtman of 
Manitowoc, December 20; Rev. A. L. McClelland of Rosendale, Decem- 
ber 11; Andrew A. Hathaway formerly of Milwaukee who died Decem- 
ber 6, at Easton, Maryland. 


Dana C. Munro, professor of European history at the University of 
Wisconsin from 1902 to 1915, and curator of this Society for the same 
years, died January 13 at Princeton. Prof. Munro was president of the 
American Historical Association 1925-26, and managing editor of the 
American Historical Review, 1928-29. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The papers of the Stockbridge Indian tribe, mentioned in our last 
issue, are of importance for the history of this tribe both in its home in 
central New York and after its removal, in the twenties of the last cen- 
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tury to Wisconsin. They consist of correspondence from 1792 to 1899; 
several diaries of such well-known chiefs as John W. Quinney (1846-65) ; 
the national law of the tribe and the proceedings of its council, 1849-58, 
together with the declaration of rights and frame of government signed 
in 1837; the treaty of 1825 with Wisconsin Indians; and township records 
constituting a detailed history of the tribe for several years. This ma- 
terial with that collected by Draper and published in Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Collections, iv, gives an almost complete record of tribal history. 


Anson W. Buttles of Milwaukee was assistant engineer for Byron 
Kilbourn when he was building the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railway 
in the decade of the fifties; later Buttles became chief engineer of the 
Milwaukee and La Crosse Railway and acted as surveyor for Mil- 
waukee County. After his retirement he lived for many years at Fox 
Point, north of Milwaukee. A few of his papers have been given the 
Society by his daughter, Mrs. Alice Perrin of Massachusetts; these 
include letters from Kilbourn, Don Whittemore, and other railway mag- 
nates. Buttles’ diaries from 1856 to his death in 1904 are on deposit in 
our care. 


A Civil War diary of William R. Van Arnam of the Third Wiscon- 
sin Artillery, January-October, 1862 has been given the Society by Mrs. 
C. B. Holscher, together with four letters, 1863-65. 


Several letters written to John Given Davis, chiefly political in in- 
terest, concerning the admission of Texas, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and 
the Dred Scott decision were procured for the Society by Prof. F. L. 
Paxson. 


An article written by Stanley Faye of Aurora, Illinois, entitled 
“The Foxes Fort of 1730” has been sent by the author for our files. 


Miss Susan M. Williamson of Elizabeth, New Jersey, formerly a 
Madison teacher has sent a few additional Williamson and Catlin let- 
ters, together with several articles for the museum, including articles of 
dress 1806 and 1811, a wooden box made in 1794, and a booklet of 1855. 


Some additional papers have recently come from Appleton to be 
added to the Isaac Newton Stewart collection. Stewart was an early 
graduate of the state university and some of his letters tell of his ex- 
periences while living in the dormitory. He boarded for a while in town 
at $2.00 a week, but finding that too expensive, he and his roommate sub- 
sisted on bread and milk, crackers and cheese. He then entered the First 
Wisconsin Artillery and there are letters from Virginia during his service. 
One of his college chums went to California in the late fifties and writes 
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entertainingly of his experiences in that state. Stewart became an edu- 
cator in this state and there are in this group letters from Samuel Fallows, 
when he was superintendent of public instruction. There are also a num- 
ber of letters from May Wright, who became the noted feminist Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall. Her letters as a girl and those from her college at 
Northwestern University are very interesting, especially in their intellec- 
tual outreaching. These papers also contain some documents, tax receipts 
of Pewaukee, Waukesha County, and an article by Prof. Stewart on “A 
Pewaukee District and Its Roads.” 


Extracts copied from two letters of the late Richard E. Ela, sub- 
mitted by his daughter, Mrs. Mary E. Willard of Rochester, Wisconsin, 
supplement the letters of Joseph V. Quarles which constitute the Docu- 
ment portion of this Magazine. The Ela letters are dated December 18, 
1838 and April, 1839. They give a general description of the region 
around Rochester in Racine County, with estimates of the value of the 
different classes of land, and statements concerning the financial condition 
of settlers after the loans made by them for their purchases at the 1839 
land sale. Mr. Ela was deeply concerned about the continued solvency of 
the settlers because he was just beginning his business of manufacturing 
fanning mills to sell to these same settlers. 


The Society within the last quarter has received several large con- 
signments of copies of German emigrant letters from the University of 
Bonn in Germany. The whole number of letters now in the possession of 
the Society is 307. Suggestions have also been received that investigators 
in other parts of Germany are prepared to supply the Society with copies 
of emigrant letters found in various German archives. It appears, there- 
fore, that the movement started four years ago is well under way and that, 
as suggested in the last number, we may hope for a rapid expansion of 
this type of source material for the study of American social history. 


The Society has received, as a gift from John A. Bardon, fifty repro- 
ductions, mostly of photographs representing scenes in and about Su- 
perior, Wisconsin. 


Edward Carus of Manitowoc has presented four large engravings: 
one of the side-wheel steamer Milwaukee, 1858; one of the tug Champion 
and tow, 1869; one of the steamer Sheboygan, 1870. The fourth is a 
pilot’s license of Capt. Van Patton. All are valuable for the marine his- 
tory of the Great Lakes. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford, which appeared serially in our 
pages for over two years have now been combined in a single volume to 
which Mrs. Bradford has added a “Foreword,” three chapters of her 
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later educational experience, and an ‘““Appendix’’ with autobiographical 
material to date. The volume published by the Antes Press, Evansville, 
contains many additional illustrations, which are of interest to Wisconsin 
educators. 


Il THE STATE 


The inauguration of Governor Schmedeman on January 2 recalls to 
historians that it has been forty-two years since the last governor to 
bear the Democratic impress was first inducted into office. George W. 
Peck was elected to the governorship on the reaction brought about by the 
unpopular educational provision of his predecessor's administration, 
known as the Bennett Law. The first governor of Wisconsin territory, 
Henry Dodge, and the first governor of the state, Nelson Dewey, like- 
wise marched under a Democratic banner, as did William A. Barstow 
in 1854, who was ousted in 1856 by his Republican opponent on a 
decree of the Supreme Court. William R. Taylor, who held the guber- 
natorial chair, 1874-76 was elected by the Democratic or Liberal Re- 
form party. Thus (omitting the territorial Dodge) the present gov- 
ernor is the fifth Democrat to hold the governor's chair since the ad- 
mission of the state. 


LocaL HistroricaL INTEREST 


Beloit Historical Society concluded its twenty-second year Novem- 
ber 16 with reports of a successful twelvemonths’ activity. Mrs. May 
Bauchle wes reélected president and Curator R. K. Richardson first 
vice-president. One feature of the society's activity, planned to attract 
community interest, consists in special exhibits in store windows for 
appropriate historical occasions. One such was arranged for the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial and another for Thanksgiving day when a New 
England dining room appeared in a local furniture shop. The feature of 
the annual meeting was an address by Rev. L. O. Anderson of Luther 
Valley on the Norwegians of Rock County. This settlement he stated 
was the result of the fourth major movement to America, beginning with 
the Nattestad brothers in 1838. One of the sons of the original Natte- 
stad emigrants was present on this occasion. The Society’s museum is 
also growing and the attendance increasing rapidly. 


The Brown County Historical Society held its annual meeting at 
the Neville Public Museum December 6. Mrs. A. C. Neville was reélected 
president, and Theodore T. Brown secretary. The address given by 
Louise Phelps Kellogg of our Society’s staff on ‘The Military Period of 


Wisconsin History,” brought out some facts about its early settlers not 
well known to Green Bay residents. 
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Burlington Historical Society prepares carefully for its quarterly 
meetings. That of October was devoted chiefly to historical accounts 
of German settlers in the vicinity. Miss Diener presented a paper on the 
old Teutonia Society, while Miss Thom had gathered material on the 
Germans of Brighton, which was presented by Vice-president Duckett. 
The annual meeting early in January was devoted to Wau-Bun and the 
Kinzie Agency House. 


Kenosha County Historical Society met October 7 at the courthouse 
to hear Charles Goodman on “Past, Present and Future.” Mrs. C. F. Mil- 
ler spoke at a later meeting on “From Kenosha to California in 1849.” 


The La Crosse County Historical Society held its seventh annual 
meeting November 28, when Curator Sanford was reélected president. 
The address by H. J. Herscheimer narrated the early Jewish settlement 
of La Crosse of which John M. Levy was a leader. G. Van Steenwyk 
spoke on the history of La Crosse banking. The Society’s museum at the 
Teachers’ College has recently had several additional gifts. 


The Langlade County Historical Society has continued its monthly 
meetings. In October an exhibit of antiques prepared the way for 
talks on old china and furniture. In November Rev. L. A. Dokken of 
Soperton, missionary to the Wisconsin Potawatomi tribe, gave a most 
interesting talk. December was devoted to the reading of Charles Mc- 
Farland’s journal on his overland trip in 1864 through Langlade County 
to Lake Superior. This journal was later published in the Antigo Journal. 
It is of much interest for early days in this northern region. A sketch 
of Charles de Langlade was given by Helen Burt, a descendant. 


The Douglas County Historical Society, with headquarters at Su- 
perior, held its annual meeting Friday evening, January 6, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Stratton. About fifty men and women were in 
attendance. Mr. John A. Bardon, president, was reélected as were the 
other principal officers, and the treasurer’s report showed the society to 
be in good financial condition. Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of 
the State Historical Society, gave the annual address on the theme, 
“Ways of Building Up a Local Historical Society.” He paid a high 
compliment to Mr. Bardon and his associates on the museum committee. 


The Winnebago County Historical Society has chosen for research 
the older homes of the county, and at the November meeting at the Sawyer 
Foundation Miss Gene Sturtevant described several of the early homes 
of Oshkosh. The oldest house remaining is a clapboarded log cabin built 
before 1845 by Joseph Osborn. The mansion of Coles Bashford, early 
governor of the state is now used as an orphans’ home. Several other nota- 
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ble Oshkosh houses were described and the committee proposes to extend 
its research to Neenah, Menasha, Omro, Winneconne, and the rural 
districts. 


The Women’s Club of Cassville has voted to sponsor a museum of 
historical objects to be placed in the public library. 


Markers AND MEMORIALS 


The opening of the new suspension bridge across the Mississippi at 
Prairie du Chien occurred June 9, when tablets were dedicated at each 
end for World War memorials. That on the Wisconsin end of the bridge 
was unveiled by Mrs. W. D. Curtis, Madison and Mrs. George Reay of 
La Crosse, officers of the Service Star Legion. Chairman T. A. Parker 
of Prairie du Chien in his introduction called attention to the historic 
features of that city: the discovery of the Mississippi near by, the site 
where the first American flag was raised in what is now Wisconsin, the 
home for some years of a later president of the United States. 


A World War memorial was dedicated November 13 at Milwaukee at 
Capitol Drive and Lisbon Road to keep fresh in mind the soldiers and 
nurses who gave their lives in the last war. The same evening a me- 
morial window was placed in Soldiers’ Home Chapel by the Milwaukee 
War Mothers’ Association. 


A Washington memorial tablet was unveiled at the Lutheran Church 
of the Ascension, Milwaukee, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Fertig. 


H. H. Bruns of the local bicentennial commission performed the ceremony. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A unique method of celebrating its centennial has been devised by 
Fort Atkinson. It was one hundred years in June that the fort was 
built that gave its name to the town. American settlement did not follow 
for three or four years. The community is arranging for a historical 
museum to be housed in the Dwight Foster public library. A number of 
pioneer articles have already been collected for this purpose. 





The eighty-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi Railway was noted November 23 in the shops of the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific Railroad, which has inherited the 
line of this first railway of Wisconsin. The original seal of the Milwau- 
kee and Mississippi is still extant and was exhibited at the shops last 
November. 
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At Weyauwega the Masonic order held a diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion last October at which over 200 visitors from neighboring lodges 
were present. 


The order of the Modern Woodmen of America celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding in December and January. At Kenosha, Ra- 
cine, Janesville, Madison, Lake Geneva, Wausau, Sheboygan, Sparta, and 
other places celebrations took place. 


The Women’s Society of Milwaukee Turnverein was a half century 
old last December, when three charter members were present at a ban- 
quet followed by a program of German songs and music. 


The Beloit post of the Grand Army of the Republic was chartered 
November 21, 1882. The fiftieth anniversary was celebrated last Novem- 
ber with banquet and reception at which W. P. Wright, national com- 
mander was a guest. Of the twenty-six charter members W. H. Wheeler 
is the only one living. He prepared a paper of tribute to his comrades. 
A pageant, directed by Annie S. McLenegan completed the program. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Moravian churches of Green Bay celebrated December 3 the 
two hundredth anniversary of the sending out of the first missionaries 
of that denomination with a historical pageant. 


The ninety-fifth anniversary of the first mass at Wisconsin Rapids, 
with the diamond jubilee of the present church, was held at SS. Peter and 
Paul last October. 


Two Episcopal churches, St. Luke’s of Racine and St. Luke’s of 
Whitewater commemorated last October their founding in 1842. Both 
were organized by the band of missionaries who began Nashotah House, 
as related in our December issue. 


The Congregational Church of Wauwatosa held its ninetieth birth- 
day December 9, when President Evans of Ripon delivered a commemo- 
rative address. 


Grace Episcopal Church of Sheboygan had an eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary service on October 13. 


Baraboo Congregational Church held a three days’ observance of its 
eighty-fifth anniversary October 30-November 1. 
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Bishop Jackson Kemper visited Stevens Point in October, 1852 and 
united with Albert G. Ellis in establishing there an Episcopal society 
now known as the Church of the Intercession. Its eightieth anniversary 
was commemorated in December. 


A history of the First Presbyterian Church of Baraboo was pre- 
pared for its eightieth birthday in October. 


The Brandon Congregational Church invited the neighboring pastors 
and members to aid them in remembering their diamond jubilee on Oc- 
tober 20. 


The Evangelical Church of Port Washington had a five-day program 
the last of October in honor of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Universalism at Markesan was seventy-five years old on Novem- 
ber 15 and celebrated with a dinner and a program. 


Plymouth, Wisconsin, like its namesake in Massachusetts boasted 
a “Meeting House,” the former was built in 1857 and the Congregational- 
ists celebrated the historic event November 80 to December 1. 


The Clintonville Methodist Church was sixty-five in October and ob- 
served its memorial with services on the 23 and 24. Three charter mem- 
bers were present, one of whom came from Chicago for the occasion. 


Bethesda Norwegian Lutheran Church of Racine was organized in 
December, 1872; in the same month last year it held a commemorative 


session recalling that thirty years earlier Eiling Eielson was accustomed 
to visit Racine Norwegians. 


At Marinette Our Savior’s Lutheran held festivities for its six- 
tieth anniversary on December 4. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Stevens Point invited 
October 23 all neighboring Lutherans to aid in celebrating its sixtieth 
birthday. 


St. Lucas Evangelical Lutheran Church in Kinnickinnic, Milwau- 
kee was sixty years old last October. The Milwaukee Times of Octo- 
ber 13 reviewed its history. 


The Norwegian Lutherans of Peshtigo remembered their founding 
in 1872 on Sunday, November 27. 
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Algoma Methodist Church, Oshkosh held a historic service Decem- 
ber 11 recalling its organization sixty years earlier. 


Among the churches observing their fiftieth or golden anniversary 
in October were the St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran at Lyons, Walworth 
County; the Zion Lutheran of Sharon; the Garfield Avenue Baptist of 
Milwaukee; and the Methodist Church of Antigo. 


The Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran of Kewaunee had over a 
thousand in attendance at its jubilee services November 13. The Nor- 
wegian Methodist Church of Stoughton received congratulations from its 
bishop for the celebration on the same date. December 17 Grace Evan- 


gelical Lutheran Church of Oshkosh held services in honor of its fiftieth 
anniversary. 


Historic Nores 


John R. Commons, veteran economist of the state university was 
honored November 18 with a birthday dinner on the attainment of his 
seventieth year. His former students and friends presented him with a 
substantial purse. Governor La Follette spoke of Commons as a Wiscon- 
sin “‘institution’’ and enumerated his many services for the state and 
nation. 


On the retirement of Sol Levitan from the state treasureship, an 
office he has held for ten years, the Milwaukee Journal published an ac- 
count of his colorful career, replete with anecdotes and incidents. He 
was born in East Prussia and at first studied to be a rabbi; abandoning 
his school for a merchant’s career he visited Russia from which he was 
driven by Jewish pogroms. He immigrated to Baltimore and soon se- 
cured a pedlar’s outfit with which he started for the West. Arrived in 
Wisconsin he opened a store in New Glarus from which he graduated to 
Madison and the state treasureship. 


The window from which Sarah Kniox Taylor, daughter of Col. 
Zachary Taylor of Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, is supposed to have 
descended in order to elope with Lieut. Jefferson Davis is still shown to 
the curious and the romantic who visit that town. The Crawford County 
Press published June 8, a letter which ought forever to disprove the 
Taylor-Davis elopement. Its writer was Maj. George Wilson stationed 
at the fort with Davis. It was true, he states, that “Old Zach” opposed 
his daughter’s marriage with Davis, because he did not wish her to en- 
dure the hardships of military life at frontier posts. Davis thereupon 
resigned his commission and the young couple were married at Louisville, 
Kentucky, at the home of her father’s brother. Davis took his bride to 
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Mississippi, where she lived less than a year. It is to be hoped that the 
elopement story has at last been laid to rest. 


The Matthew Keenan Health Center was dedicated on Milwaukee’s 
north side October 14. Mr. Keenan who died in 1898 was noted for 
his philanthropies, and his wife’s will in 1918 left her estate for the pro- 
motion of child welfare and public health. 


The chairman of history and landmarks for the State Federation of 
Women’s Club is Mrs. C. E. Buell of Madison. In the November number 
of the Wisconsin Clubwoman Mrs. Buell defines her object as the cre- 
ation of historic consciousness in every community and club in the state. 
She suggests that interest the ensuing year should center in Fort How- 
ard and the plans for the tercentennary celebration in 1934 at Green 
Bay. The subject for club study is to be “Wisconsin One Hundred Years 
Ago.” 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will meet at Chi- 
cago April 13-15. John D. Hicks of our state university is president of 
the association. Special stress will be placed on Chicago’s history as 
represented by its Century of Progress exposition. 


Michigan is to be represented at the Chicago Exposition by a spe- 
cial building among the decorations of which will be a mural showing of 
the voyage, 300 years ago, of Jean Nicolet. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association, of which Magnus 
Swenson of Wisconsin is president, is preparing material in honor of the 
late O. E. Rolvaag, Norwegian author. Prof. Rolvaag was secretary of 
the association and attended its meeting at Madison in the autumn of 
1931. 


In 1926 there was organized at Milwaukee a T'uscania Survivors’ As- 
sociation composed of the troops who were on board the T'uscania when 
it was torpedoed off the coast of Ireland February 5, 1918. This year 
on the date of the catastrophe the association held a reunion at Chicago 
when the guest of honor was Capt. Wilhelm Meyer, commander of the 
German submarine that fired the shot. The Wisconsin president of the 
association, Leo V. Zimmerman made strenuous efforts to learn the iden- 
tity of the German officer and through the agency of the German am- 
bassador at Washington tendered to him this invitation to meet in amity 
his former enemies. Capt. R. W. Smart, who commanded the T'uscania 
and is now in the service of the British Anchor line was also present on 
this occasion of international good will for the extinction of war hatreds. 
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A monument to the memory of Basil Giard, first settler of Lowa, 
whither he removed from Prairie du Chien, was unveiled June 10, at Mc 
Gregor after the opening of the Mississippi bridge. A great granddaughter 
of Giard, Mrs. Willia Walters of McGregor unveiled the marker. 


The senior research associate of our Society addressed Novem- 
ber 15 the Minneapolis Women’s Club on the “French Régime in Minne- 
sota.”” Miss Kellogg located ten French forts within the territory now 
embraced in the state of Minnesota. Most of these sites are marked by 
the Minnesota Highway Commission with which the state historical so- 
ciety is codéperating for a state wide marking of historic places. 


The landing of Father Marquette at Chicago was celebrated at that 
city on December 4 by the dignitaries of the Catholic church and the 
authorities of Marquette and Loyola universities. This celebration of 
“Marquette Day” was begun in 1924; it relates not to his passing through 
Chicago in 1673, but to his return thither in December, 1674 on his 
missionary enterprise. 


St. Michael’s Catholic Church of Galena celebrated in October the 
centennary of its beginning in 1832. One of its early priests was Father 
Mazzuchelli, Italian missionary to Wisconsin. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Myfanwy Morgan Archer (“Wisconsin Man Inventor of Fold- 
ing Film Roll Kodak Features”), a resident of Cambria, Wisconsin, is 
well acquainted with the neighborhood in which Peter Houston, the in- 
ventor, formerly lived. 


W. A. Titus (“The Hutchins Family in Wisconsin”) of Fond du Lac 
is a curator of the State Historical Society. He is well known to our 
readers through his Magazine series on “Historic Spots in Wisconsin.” 


Ruth Harman and Charlotte Lekachman, recent graduates of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, collaborated in their thesis work on “The Ja- 
cobs’ House,” under the supervision of Miss Alice E. Belcher. After 
minor changes it has been adapted for publication in our Magazine. 


Russell H. Anderson, curator of agriculture and forestry in the 
Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago, concludes his article on ‘““New 
York Agriculture Meets the West, 1830-1850” in this number. 


The Quarles Letters have been edited by the superintendent, Joseph 
Schafer. 

















